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THE MEETING OF THE QUEENS. 


«ig meeting between Her Masesty and the Queen 
Regent of Spain is a pleasant incident in the inter- 
national relations of the two countries. If the motives 
which led the Sovereign of England and the very able lady 
who governs Spain to meet were not—and they assuredly 
were not—political, still their meeting is not without 
political significance. The QuEEN has, no doubt, mainly 
been moved by the desire to meet one with whom she has a 
very natural feeling of sympathy. That the visit should 
have been altogether successful was a matter of course. 
Spaniards have a well-established reputation for courtesy, 
and when they please to make themselves agreeable can do 
it at least as well as any people on earth. Her Masesty 
has not seen the most Spanish part of Spain. On both sides 
of the Pyrenees, and particularly on the Southern, the 
Basques are a people by themselves. But then they, and 
their country, are well worth a visit. The village of Font- 
arabia is a noted curiosity. San Sebastian, though it is a 
‘ery modern town, must be interesting to an English 
sovereign as the scene of one of the most remarkable 
pieces of fighting ever done by British soldiers. The 
memory of the great storm is sufliciently glorious to 
atone for the excesses which followed it. In spite of the 
undeniable misconduct of WELLINGTON’s troops, this 

of the Peninsular War could be remembered without bitter- 
ness by both host and guest. Whatever the temporary 
wrong done to the townsmen may have been, it was suffered 
towards the close of a war in which English blood and 
English money were freely spent to assist in the liberation 
of Spain from an unmerciful foreign invader. The gratitude 
shown for the service has not always appeared adequate to 
Englishmen ; but perhaps we have been a little too prone 
to think ogestte" have been all on one side. If that 
mysterious disease which settled on the will and the in- 
tellect of the Spaniards after the sixteenth century crippled 
them against Napo.eron, and they did not do all their un- 
doubted patriotism and personal courage ought to have led 
them to do, at least they did invaluable service to Europe 
and to us. They gave us an admirable battlefield, and the 
friendship of the population was an assistance to our armies 
which the Duke of WeLtrneTon always acknowledged. 

The political significance of the meeting lies mainly in 
this—that it could take place at all. A very few years ago 
it would have appeared as unreasonable to expect a sovereign 
of England to visit Spain as it would have been to ask her 
to go to Cabul. If the Queen had gone from Biarritz to 
Fontarabia, she would have found it in possession of com- 
batants who were resisting, and had resisted, for years the 
central Government of Spain. During one period longer 
than the ordinary life of a modern war, the QuEEN would 
have found every province in Spain in a state as anarchical 
as the Basque country itself. That period is over, and to all 
appearance Spain has settled down to peace and order. The 
fewattempts which have been made to disturb the established 
Government by force of arms have been uniformly crushed. 
The army, which was the instrument, if not the cause, of 
all the confusion in the country, has, to all seeming, ceased 


of Europe, the obedient servant of the National Govern- 
ment. It has even allowed itself to be quietly reorganized, 
and its character to be materially modified by the removal 
of disorderly elements. Spain has even stood a somewhat 
Severe political strain—the death of the Kine and the 
struggle of political parties at Madrid have produced no 
Serious disturbance of order. Seiior Canovas has given 
place to Sefior Sacasta and Sefor Sacasta has held office 
for a now respectable period. If the administration 


is very distinctly better than it was in the long period 
between the deposition of Queen IsaneL and the pro- 
clamation of AtpHonso XII. Spain can, at least, boast 
that, unlike France, its Government is, by general con- 
fession, steadily improving. No small share of the credit 
due for this notable change for the better must be 
given to the Queen-Recent. She has convinced the 
Spaniards that she desires nothing but their good, and is 
entirely uninfluenced by personal feeling, except affection 
for her son and loyalty to her son’s throne, which it is to 
her honour that she should feel. Nobody who knows the 
things of Spain will take it for granted that the Peninsula 
is quite safe against internal disorder ; but at least it is 
now settled. It has enjoyed several years of tranquillity, 
and it may be reasonably believed that every year which 
passes in quiet adds to the probability that there will be no 
renewal of the wretched anarchy which for seven or eight 
years reduced a once great Monarchy to the political level 
of an inferior South American Republic and to very nearly 
the level of Morocco. It will be an interesting addition 
even to the unrivalled political experience of the Queen of 
ENGLAND to have met a lady who promises to leave, on a 
less glorious throne, a memory hardly less honoured than 
her own will be. 


MR. BRIGHT. 


the wonderful recovery which Mr. Bricut 
apparently made from his severe illness last year, 
few, probably, expected that he would ever be completely 
restored to health ; and the news of his relapse can have 
surprised no one. Indeed, though he attained a consider- 
able age, and though the popular. portraits and cari- 
catures of him gave, and not incorrectly, the impression 
of a burly presence, Mr. Bricnr had never been what 
is called a strong man, and had been incapacitated by 
serious illness from public work more frequently and more 
seriously than any politician of equal eminence during 
our time. He never again possessed after the illness which 
necessitated his retirement from office at the end of 1870 
his full health and power of working, and even earlier he 
had been more than once disabled—notably, just at the 
close of the Crimean War. s is generally known, he was 
a great fisherman, and his indulgence in that medicinal as 
well as meditative recreation probably helped him to per- 
form such political work as he did. This, after the early 
days of the Corn-law agitation, was itself never of the con- 
tinuous and unremitting kind to which Mr. GLapsToNE con- 
spicuously, and other men on both sides to a hardly less 
degree, have given up their lives. And for the last few 
years his appearances in public have been very rare ; while, 
in the opinion of his most ardent admirers, his remarkable 
eloquence reached its highest point in the debates on the 
fate of the Irish Church twenty years ago, and was, not 
indeed in a state of decline, but stationary, and even to 
some extent intermittent, after the illness above referred 


to. 

It is in reference to this point of eloquence that there is 
likely to be least difference of opinion among cool and 
competent judges of Mr. Brian's career. We think that 
there can be no doubt that he was, if all the character- 
istics of oratory be taken together, by far the greatest 
English orator of the nineteenth century. Mr. GLApsToNE’s 
orations are most effective when pronounced, but, by the 
confession even of fervent but reasonable Gladstonians, 
always lose much in the printing, and sometimes read 
wretchedly. Lord BraconsFrexp’s taste in style was vari- 
able and uncertain, and he had none or few of the per- 


of the country is not conspicuously good, at least it 


sonal moyens which Mr. Bricnt united to a style quite 
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golden at its best. It is unnecessary to make any other 
personal comparisons. But of the present generation of 
speakers it will generally be admitted that while some of 
them are remarkably successful in a kind of conversational 
debate, and while a few can turn out speeches which are 
literature as well as debating, not one can pretend to Mr. 
Bricut’s combination of simplicity and finish, his union of 
the declamatory purple patch which is not mere decla- 
mation with the plain texture of narrative or argument 
which is not mere homespun. We are not sure that Mr. 
Bricur was ever at his best in pure impromptu; orators of 
his kind always have to employ the lamp, even if it does 
not leave traces. But for a set speech England had in his 
best time—which was from 1850 to 1870—no one who was 
his equal ; had not, we think, had any one who was his equal 
for at least forty years earlier, and has certainly not had 
his equal since. 


When we come to the matter of most of these famous 
orations, and to the political conduct of which they formed 
the vocal expression, it is, of course, difficult to speak with 
an equal absence of reserves. The Saturday Review has 
broken many lances with Mr. Bricur in its time. Of late 
we have had the pleasure of being in complete agreement 
with him on the question of the day, and fortunately this 
agreement has not been purchased—as in the case of some 
other remarkable unanimities that we see around us—by 
the sacrifice on either side of opinions which had been once 
held. On the points on which we formerly differed with 
Mr. Bricut we should differ as much with him were he 
alive and the points to fight now ; on the points on which 
we have recently agreed with him we agreed with him thirty 
years ago. It is true that in many respects the change of 
times has been singularly advantageous to Mr. Bricut in his 
capacity of “tribune of the people.” From the tribunate of 
Mr. Bricut to the tribunate of Mr, Cuampertarn as he 
was, not many years ago, before the question of the Union 
brought out better things in him, the drop was consider- 
able; what political astronomer or mathematician shall 
invent an instrument to measure the further drop from the 
tribunate of Mr. Cuampertarn to the tribunate of Mr. 
Lapoucnenre and Sir Wituiam Harcourt, of Mr. ConyBEARE 
and Mr. Picton? But this advantage does not affect the 
question of the original and intrinsic wisdom of Mr. 
Bricut'’s politics. On almost all the great questions of his 
earlier years we hold, with unchanged conviction, that this 
wisdom was unwisdom. It was, indeed, unwisdom of the 
most transparently honest kind, when calmly viewed. If 
Mr. Bricut, as it is true that he did, held opinions pretty 
clearly connected with his own interests on such subjects as 
the Corn-laws, as the Factory Acts, and so forth, it must 
be remembered that no man is to be called dishonest merely 
because his opinions and his interests coincide. He is dis- 
honest only when he deliberately discards, or deliberately 
constructs, opinions to further his interests. Although, 
therefore, it was, and is, fair debating and discussing game 
to throw such things as his dislike of the Factory Acts in 
Mr. Bricur's teeth, they will hardly count seriously against 
him in the estimation of impartial history. In the eyes of 
that history the heaviest charge that will be brought 
against him is that his opinions were less opinions than pre- 
judices, and that they were held, not merely with stubborn- 
ness (it is an excellent thing to be stubborn in opinion well 
thought out and deliberately preferred), but with a strangely 
unyielding and unreasoning blindness. It was frequently 
complained of Mr. Bricur by persons who fully sympathized 
with many of his views that he had made up his bundle of 
pet ideas early in life and that he never cared to enlarge 
them, to add to them, to revise them, or even, properly 
speaking, to think about them. That war, the Established 
Church, and government by a landed aristocracy and a 
limited franchise are dreadful and horrible things were 
principles which Mr. Bricur had not so much deliberately 

arrived at from conviction, or even adopted by taste, as he 
had sucked them in somehow. He never changed them ; 
he never produced an argument for them ; he never had 
doubt or qualm about his championship of them. The atti- 
tude of mind expressed in Lord Metpourne’s famous 
admission that “the fools were right” was impossible to 


doctrines of that school with a fearless narrowness hardly 
anywhere equalled, as in the great and memorable argu- 
ment that adulteration is a form of competition. Capable 
sometimes of admirably humorous passages in his speeches, 
he seems to have been totally insensible to the humorous 
side of his own prejudices and limitations. He helped to do— 
of that: we are afraid there is no doubt—very much harm to 
England. He helped to reduce her position in the scale of 
nations, to bloat and pamper unhealthily her commercial 
growth at the expense of her growth in other directions, 
to destroy invaluable institutions which can never be re- 
placed, to introduce dangerous diseases into the common 
weal. Yet he did all this not with that apparently pas- 
sionate, but really spurious and sophistical, belief in him- 
self which has distinguished others, but with an absolute 
unflawed conviction that his creed was in every particular 
the true and only true creed. He never changed it, he 
never paltered with it. As he showed latterly, he could 
break with the friends of a lifetime and indirectly assist a 
party whom he regarded with the sincerest (if also with 
nearly the most childish) dislike and distrust when he 
thought that a paramount principle was at stake. He can 
have had on his own consistent creed (and no man may be 
judged by any other) scarcely a political act or word to 
reproach himself with, or with which he could be fairly re- 
proached. Well would it be for all politicians, even for 
some whose acts have usually deserved as well of their 
country as his, we fear, sometimes deserved ill, if the same 
could be said for them. 


PUTTING ON TILE KIBOSH. 


i etymology, not less than in divers other sciences, 
learned persons are wont to differ one from another. It 
was time, and was felt by Ricnarp STepHEN 
Ph.Dr., F.S.A, to be time, that the kibosh should be put 
upon these differences. He has, therefore, given to the 
world, in a neat volume entitled Nueces Ltymologice 
(Triisyer & Co.), an encylopedia the distinctive feature of 
which is that “ undisputed derivations” are excluded from 
it. Dr. Cuarnock assures us that, “if any well-recognized 
“ etymologies are found in the present work, the fact of 
“ their recognition has been overlooked.” Wherever there 
is adoubt Dr. Cuarnock settles it, and for that purpose he 
has not found it necessary to explain more than about 
fifteen hundred words. This is to the credit of etymologists. 
One would hardly have hoped that there was so much 
general agreement among them. A few specimens of Dr. 
Cuarnock’s labours will be most likely to enable the 
thoughtful reader to judge how far he has succeeded in his 
beneficent design of constituting himself the ultimate court 
of appeal in all cases where the derivation of an English 
word has hitherto been a matter of doubt. 

The word “ ha-ha” is one of those the derivation of which 
has given rise to difference of opinion. Some have derived 
it from haga, the Anglo-Saxon for a hedge. Others have 
surmised that “the word arose from a person coming up to 
“such a fence while riding [why while riding ‘] and natu- 
“ rally exclaiming Ha! ha! at being so suddenly stopped 
“ in his progress.” Dr. Cnarnock decides that “the term 
“ more probably arose” in the former way. It is difficult 
to accept this judgment without sorrow for the loss of the 
merry horseman ; but to cavil at Dr. Cuarnock’s decrees 
would be to destroy his usefulness. “ Kibosh,” which we 
have ventured to apply to Dr. Cuarnock himself (in its 
secondary meaning only), means “ nonsense, stuff, humbug, 
and “ To ‘put on the kibosh’ is to put the stopper upon 
“one.” But the interesting thing about kibosh is the way 
Dr. Cuaryock puts the kibosh on the discussions as to its 
derivation. This is decided to be from ewi bono? If “ you 
“ prove to another that what he asks you to do will benefit 
“neither party,” “you effectually put on the kibosh. 
What, then, can be more clear than that kibosh is ewt bono ? 
anglicized? It may be mentioned that on the same page 
as kibosh we learn that “kilt” is derived from the Gaelic 
word céilte, to conceal. Gaels were always sarcastic. 
Speaking generally, it may be said that Dr. CuaRrnock, 


him, and probably seemed to him immoral if not foolish, | in passing his judgments, has leant, if he has leant either 
and foolish if not immoral. In other and minor points he | way, towards sturdy common sense, and is not disposed to 
never get beyond the articles of faith which made up the | accept, without plain and strong evidence, those alluringly 
creed of the curious body called the Manchester School, | ingenious derivations which so sorely tempt weak-minded 
the most remarkable Confession or Symbol of which, | etymologists. Thus he firmly decides that “ bonnet nich 
so to say, is to be found in his famous letter to Mr. | derived from the French word bonnet, and “bray” (w 


Cospen from Venice in April 1857. He carried out the | means “to make a roaring noise”) from braire, which came 
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from the Latin barrire, to roar like an elephant, barrus 
being the Chaldaic for elephant. Similarly, “ affidavit” 
comes from the Latin afido, which has to do with jides, 
faith, and it literally means “he hath made oath.” Dr. 
CHARNOCK does not even do the rejected theory the honour 
of recording what it was; but there can be little doubt that 
it was the absurd speculation of Dickens, who implied, 
through the mouth of Mr. Rivernoop, that “ affidavit ” 
was a vulgar corruption of “ ALrrep Davin,” those being, 
perhaps, the Christian names of two of the earliest com- 
missioners for the taking of oaths. A word which our 
readers will be surprised to find in Dr. Cuarnock’s volume 
is “spook.” The derivation which he gives is absolutely 
correct, being, indeed, quoted verbatim from a passage in this 
Review, to which Dr. Cuarnock very properly refers. But 
has it ever been disputed? Perhaps it is one of those well- 
recognized etymologies the fact of whose recognition has 
been overlooked. In one or two instances Dr, Cuarnock 
gives information as to the meaning of words. It is not 
expressly stated whether this, like the information as to 
their etymologies, is to be accepted as the ending of disputes, 
but it would seem to be so intended. Thus “ bigaroon” 
is declared to be “ a kind of cherry ; the large whiteheart,” 
and is explained to have been called bigarreau in French 
because 1t was red on one side and white on the other. 
There is certainlya widely-spread impression in parts of Kent 
that a whiteheart and a bigaroon are very different things, 
and that a bigaroon is of uniform and much darker colour. 
One derivation not to be omitted is that of the British oath. 
“Damn,” Dr. Crarnock decides, is “ properly dame,” 
which is the French for lady. The word is, therefore, 
strictly an oath, and not a curse, as is sometimes supposed. 
Its occasional use as a verb would appear to be an etymo- 
logical blunder. It would be wrong to conclude without 
referring to the alternative spellings which are given by 
Dr. Cuarnock in considerable profusion. Any one who 
prefers it is at liberty to spell Sheep Scheep, while in writ- 
ing of an Adder the etymologist has his free choice of spell- 
ing it in that way, or Addere, Naddere, or Neddere. 


STILL MAKING BELIEVE. 


7 there ever was courage worthy of a better cause (a 
good and useful phrase against which, as against “ the 
“fame of Mr. Pore” and that of Mr. Parnett, there has 
too long been “a wicked conspiracy”), it is the courage of 
the Separatists in trying to simulate virtuous indignation. 
To pretend to be virtuously indignant once in a way is easy 
enough ; to continue the attitude for weeks must be very 
exhausting. Indeed, were it not that the occupation is a 
welcome diversion from other occupations more difficult still, 
and were it not that the accidental frequency of elections 
makes it dangerous to drop it, it is impossible not to believe 
that it would long ago have been Mr. Frepertc Harrison’s 
fate to be “left virtuously indignant.” Mr. Harrison, we 
fear, is in earnest ; which certainly cannot be said of most 
of his brother performers. Whether it be that, as some 
malicious people say, Mr. Harrison has all his life been 
trying to get editors to admit his politics without success, 
so that the accumulated publicism of years pours forth as 
from an inexhaustible reservoir ; whether it is really a case 
of genuine mania, and Mr. Harrison is religiously con- 
vinced that Mr. Parve.t is a person to be “honoured and 
“trusted”; whether the Editor of the Daily News is 
responsible for tempting a worthy man of considerable 
literary accomplishment to perpetrate the absurd epistles 
which have recently rewarded purchasers of that paper on 
Mondays—whether the cause is any or all or none of these 
things we cannot pretend to say. But when we have Mr. 
Harrison, a practising barrister of long standing and a 
student and professor of legal theory, on the one hand 
saying that the Arrorney-GENERAL “ has broken down in 
“the witness-box as thoroughly as Soames or Hovston” 
as it happens neither Mr. Soames nor Mr. Houston broke 
own in the witness-box at all), and on the other accusing 
the Tories of “kindling a temper” (as if the temper of these 
extravagant epistles needed any kindling), it becomes evi- 
dent that the matter is serious. Four letters, four verbose et 
grandes epistole, if ever there were such, have not relieved 
Mr. Harrison’s fever ; he would really seem to have Mr. 
on the brain. 
would once more be idle to regard with the same - 
natured concern the state of mind of those ree ag 


Parliament who at the end of last week and the be- 
ginning of this carried on the attack on the ATToRNEY- 
GENERAL with the gestures and the language of the heroes 
of a tragedy at a booth. Had it not been for Sir Ricuarp 
Wensster’s very unlucky mistake about the exact nature, 
measure, and date of the information which he gave to 
his opponents about Picorr, this attack would have col- 
lapsed even more ridiculously than usual. Sir Ricwarp 
should really remember that two things are incumbent even 
on a leader of the Bar—the one being to read his brief, 
and the other not to forget it. But, as it happened, 
this mishap really affected the point very little, or not at 
all. It is practically certain that a document referring to 
Picorr’s qualms, if not the document itself, was given to 
Mr. Parve.t’s counsel before Picorr made his celebrated 
appearance, and that is enough. But there is more. It is 
the constant habit, natural enough in a party whose leaders 
avail themselves of Parliamentary privilege to make state- 
ments like that of which Mr. Heaty has just been convicted 
in reference to Mr. Cecit Rocue, to pretend that Picorr in 
November confessed the forgeries. He did nothing of the 
kind. He simply said (with remarkable truth for him) that 
his character and antecedents would not exactly stand cross- 
examination. Do the Separatists want to be told explicitly 
that no man in his senses would expect to find a person 
who could tell anything useful about such matters and whose 
character and antecedents would bear cross-examination ? 
Do they think that respectable persons, except by some 
extraordinary accident, were likely to know anything what- 
ever of the links between the scoundrel brain (whosesoever 
it was) which contrived or connived and the scoundrel hand 
which executed 4 A Nationalist journalist, as such, whose 
character would stand cross-examination might or might 
not be a rarity such as would give pause to the wary. We 
express no opinion on that head. But what wonder was it 
that the ex hypothesi associate of ex hypothesi rascals should 
be a rascal ? 

This little matter Gladstonians keep so steadily out of 
sight that, perhaps, they themselves have succeeded in con- 
founding Mr. Picorr’s statements to Mr. LasoucHERE 
with his statements to his employers. There was no am- 
biguity, no uncertainty, according to their own accounts, 
in the information which the Parnellites had about Picorr 
and from Picorr; yet they are not recorded to have 
communicated this to their opponents. The difference is 
very characteristic of the whole got-up business. The 
Gladstonians want a cry to amuse and abuse the country, 
they want to stop business, they want to discredit the 
Government, they want to make believe that they, as Mr. 
Harrison says, “honour and trust” the men whom they 
accused roundly, not long ago, of using the methods of 
treason and assassination. All this trumpery outcry about 
the Government and the Arrorney-GeneraL, all this 
absurd pretence that it is a counsel’s duty to satisfy his 
own honour and conscience as to his client’s guilt and in- 
nocence, all the solemn silliness of Mr. Wurrsreap and the 
amateur attorneyism of Mr. LaBnoucHEre are simply means 
to this simple end. Somebody has aptly enough cited a 
speech of Sir Witt1am Harcourt, the most indignantly 
virtuous of them all, rebuking Sir Jonny, then Mr. Gorst, 
with equal virtue, and almost as much indignation, for 
doing precisely the same thing that he, Sir Wit.1am, is 
doing now at a time not very long before the somer- 
sault of three years ago. This is amusing enough; but 
it really does not matter much. Nobody supposes that 
Sir WILLIAM was more in earnest when he expressed horror 
at the thought of “ founding himself on evidence in a trial 
“not yet concluded” than when the other night—any other 
night almost for the past fortnight—he did this very thing, 
or that he was more in earnest on the latter occasion 
on the former. It is all blagwe—obvious, transparent, caleu- 
lated blagwe—is this stentorian zeal for righteousness in him 
and in all his friends, except some exceedingly silly people 
and Mr. Freperrc Harrison. Whether Sir 
Harcourt ever thought that Parnellism was Crime when 
he used to say so we cannot undertake to say. But we may 
be tolerably certain that Sir W1LL1aw’s belief in the identity 
of Parnellism and Crime, and Sir Wiiu1am’s belief in the 
identity of Parnellism and innocence, have had exactly the 
same amount of sincerity, whatever that may be. 


The worst of it is, of course, that the same harm is done 
by these audacious histrionics among the more weak-minded 
members of the community. If you make-believe hard 
enough, fast enough, and long enough, it is said that you 
may even take yourself in—you certainly may take in other 
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people. Moreover, the peculiar way of making-believe 
which has now been adopted is one of which Englishmen 
have very little experience. It isan old enough way. It 
is simply the established and recognized lingo of the Irish 
gentleman who accused “ me beloved sister ANNA Marora” 
of the most frightful crimes, and of the flowers of which 
the sacred records of the vanished Irish Parliament pre- 
serve such a pleasing hortus siccus. It still flourishes 
over there. We take up a couple of numbers of the J’ree- 
man’s Journal, and we find in one Sir Ricnarp WEBSTER’S 
speech described as “mean, uncandid, evasive, shufiling, 
“and rancorous,” the epithets being literally strung to- 
gether thus, and not culled from different sentences ; while 
in the other Mr. Batrour and Lord Satispury are de- 
scribed as “the degraded author and his exploded uncle ” 
(“exploded uncle” is good). Now Englishmen do not, as 
a rule, understand all this froth and fury. The wiser 
of them, no doubt, laugh at it; the less wise, or some 
of them, are apt to think that surely such men as Sir 
Wituiam Harcourt, who has been Home Secretary, and 
Mr. Joun Morzey, who is Right Honourable, cannot use 
such dreadful language without there being some occasion 
for it. Which amiable conclusion is not only extremely 
convenient for Sir Harcourt and Mr. Mor ey, 
but may, indeed, without an extraordinary want of charity, 
be taken to have been not dimly present to their minds 
at the time when they used the language in question. 


A LESSON FROM CAPE BARFLEUR. 


oye loss of the French torpedo-boat No. 110 off Cape 
Barfleur is no ordinary accident. The history of the 
disaster shows that it was carefully prepared, and by 
measures which have been taken in other navies, and are 
exceedingly likely to produce the same results. No, 110 
was one of fifty-three torpedo-boats built during the 
Ministry of Admiral Avupe by contract. They are 35 
métres long ; were constructed so as to have the minimum 
of stability and strength with the maximum of engine 
power, and—a detail worth noting—were made as cheaply as 
possible, the price promised being so low that the firm of 
Normanp—well-known builders for the French navy— 
declined to undertake any of them, on the ground that a 
good vessel of the size required could not be made for the 
money offered. In 1886, however, the torpedo party was 
in power at the French Admiralty. Admiral AvupEe was 
resolved to show that a swarm of his irresistible little craft 
could be made for less than an ironclad. He succeeded in 
so far that the fifty-three boats were built. Their sub- 
sequent history shows how far the interests of economy 
were served by his decision. 

As originally built, these vessels had their torpedo tubes 
in the stem at a height of 50 centimétres above the water- 
line. This was found to be too low, and the tubes, with 
their fittings, were raised another half-métre. This change 
in the position of the weights destroyed the stability of the 
boats utterly. The tube and its fittings were found to act 
“ like a sail which could not be taken in,” and the vessels 
were utterly unsafe whenever they had a wind on the side. 
The year before last No. 99 and last year No. 100 were all 
but lost in the Mediterranean. Three weeks ago, No. 102, 
when returning to Toulon with a squadron, turned over 
without, as it seems, any visible provocation. Now the 
loss of 110 has condemned the whole class completely. This 
vessel, with three others—one, No. 111, being of her own 
class, and the Nos. 71 and 55 of asomewhat shorter model— 
had been sent to Havre to have their engines refitted. On 
the evening of the 21st the four were ready for sea. The 
weather was bad, but Lieutenant Vittrers-Moriamf, the 
commander of No. 110, and senior officer, decided to pro- 
ceed to Cherbourg. During the night the squadron was 
scattered by the seas and the north-westerly wind. No. 55, 
finding herself unable to round Cape Barfleur, ran back to 
Havre. Nos. 71 and 111 reached Cherbourg. No. 110 dis- 
appeared in the night; and, with the exception of some 
hammock bedding which has been picked up, no trace of 
‘her has been discovered. In view of the condition in which 
No. 111 reached Cherbourg, this bedding is of some value 
as evidence. Six métres in the forepart of this boat, which 
was lucky enough to escape, were, according to an eye-wit- 
ness, “crushed like a cardboard box which had been 
“trodden on.” If she had been subjected to a little more 
pitching and rolling, she would, in all probability, have 
opened, and foundered with all hands. It is very likely 


that this is what happened to No. 110. In a sea-way 
the weight of the torpedo-tube and fixing, put high up 
on the bows of a long, narrow, delicate craft, would 
be very likely to rack her to pieces. There are various 
morals to be drawn from this story of different degrees 
of importance. In the first place, we see that foreign 
Admiralties can bungle and build bad vessels—which is 
a thing useful to remember at times when the alarmist 
is piping loud, but not otherwise a wholesome subject of 
reflection. Then it shows that it is very poor economy to 
build on the cheap—which we may remember at all times, 
But there is a very much more valuable lesson to be got 
out of the history of the 35-métre class than either of these. 
It is the crass folly of the modern practice of building ex- 
ceedingly delicate vessels, and then putting powerful engines 
into them, and expecting them to do rough work. Science, 
with her usual pedantic imbecility, has been building ships 
for some time under the inspiration of Algebra, and with 
an utter disregard of certain very simple practical considera- 
tions. The sea, after all, is a very rough road at times, and. 
knocks whatever goes upon it about without mercy. If 
you are to be fit for anything, you must first of all be able 
to stand that knocking about. Storms are always more 
likely to be met with than enemies, and the vessel which 
cannot stand the first will never be fit to face the second. 
Our own manceuvres and the fulure of these French boats 
both enforce that lesson. We shall probably in future hear 
less about the approaching disappearance of the big ship 
and the triumph of the dreadful torpedo-boat. In the 
meantime, it is to be feared that we have not a few craft in 
the navy which were built on too much the same principles 
as Admiral AuBr’s 35-métre torpedo-boats. 


“ PROFESSIONAL JARGON.” 


E cannot, with the best will in the world, find very 
much to comment on in the speech which Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt devoted on Wednesday night at Bradford to the 
joint task of praising Mr. Bricur and arguing that the 
party to which Mr. Bricur belonged is a pack, not of 
mistaken men, but of profligate scoundrels. This kind of 
“ positively the last eruption but five-and-twenty ” does not 
lend itself very well to discussion, for there is nothing to 
refute and repartee is tedious. The one interesting point in 
it is the maintenance by the speaker of the new and very 
curious doctrine of the miserableness of “ etiquette,” of the 
contemptibleness of “ professional jargon.” Nothing more 
curious, and we hope nothing more likely to prove fruitful 
in good, has recently happened than the dead set made by the 
active Gladstonian speakers and writers on the Gladstonian 
lawyers, with Sir Horace Davey at their head, for their con- 
duct in the division on Sir Ricuarp WeEsster’s official salary 
last week. On that occasion, as is well known, not a single 
practising barrister of the slightest eminence voted with the 
Opposition, and only one person who can be said to practise at 
all figured in their lobby. One—Mr. Cozens Harpy, to whom 
be all honour—had the courage to vote against them ; all 
the others abstained. And it has been made public, with- 
out contradiction, that their reasons for abstaining were 
two. The first was the fact of an attack being made on the 
leader of the Bar, and the second was the manner in which 
that attack was made by the person who made it. It is 
not wonderful that that person should feel it necessary at 
all hazards to keep up the attack on etiquette and profes- 
sional jargon in the intervals of regretfully recurring to the 
time when Lord Hartincton and he used to make the 
welkin ring with obstructive motions and divisions some 
dozen or sixteen years ago. This reference to Lord 
Hartineton, like others from the same mouth recently, 
may have reminded some readers besides ourselves of an 
excellent phrase written not many years ago respecting 
“the acrimony which men of a certain character affect 
“ when they are attacking old allies.” The phrase is interest- 
ing for its authorship as well as for its application. It was 
not originally applied to Sir Witt1am Harcourt, but it 
does occur in the works of Sir GeorGe TREVELYAN. 

But what we think it worth while to ask, while saying 
nothing more about the Bradford edition of the usual 
speech, is this—Would it not be worth while for a Glad- 
stonian lawyer to sit down and consider whether, with his 
ten thousand, he is able to meet Mr. LaBoucHERE and 
twenty thousand? If that form of putting the thing is too 
metaphorical, would it not be well for him to consider 
whales the life of a political lawyer in the service of 
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Gladstonism, present and future, is likely to be one which a 
gentleman can lead with satisfaction to himself? Mr. 
Lapoucnere’s rudeness to Sir Horace Davey has been 
thoroughly approved by the active spirits of his party 
generally. Sir Horack—-a person not perhaps of an ex- 
tremely strong political head, but a lawyer of the first 
eminence, a gentleman of unquestioned character and ac- 
complishment, and an industrious, if not hitherto a very 
fortunate, fighter of Gladstonian battles on the hustings—in 
accordance with his own feelings nobly abstains from voting, 
and, as it seems, with the unanimous feeling of all members of 
his own profession who need be taken into account. There- 
upon Mr. Lasoucnere, who, we are glad to see, must be a 
reader of Mr. Tuackeray, very neatly paraphrases the words 
of my Lord Sreyve to his daughter-in-law. ‘ What is the 
“ good of you!” said that polite peer. ‘ You are here to 
“have children, and you don't.” “What is the good of 
“you?” says Mr. Lanoucnere, almost totidem verbis, to 
Sir Horace. “ You are here to speak and to vote in what- 
“ ever sense we choose, and you don’t.” And forthwith, in 
accordance with the agreeable tactics which have been 
borrowed by the English from the Irish Gladstonians, it is 
proposed that all the delinquents shall be “ marked,” and, 
unless they do unhesitating prostitution in future, perhaps 
even if they do, shall be drummed out of the ranks at the 
next election, Are these, we ask our friends the counsel 
learned in the law who follow Mr. Grapstoye, pleasant 
terms on which to follow ?—on which to follow even with 
the hope of leading? The answer must be left to them. 
We confess we had rather be dogs and bay the moon than 
hold the chance of promotion on such a tenure, 


THE SLAVE-TRADE. 


F it cannot be said that the debate on Mr. Buxton’s 

motion with reference to the African slave-trade gave 
much promise of any practical result, it was, nevertheless, 
not without its value. A Tuesday evening, especially in the 
present state of the Parliamentary mind, might have been 
worse spent than in that comparison of notes which took 
place the other night between the various speakers who 
took part in the discussion on the difficult question above 
mentioned. When a slave-trade motion, introduced and 
supported by men like Mr. Buxton and Mr. Pease, is 
spoken to by men lke Sir Lewis Petty and Sir Ricnarp 
Tempe, and officially criticized by a Minister who is so 
thoroughly conversant with the subject as Sir James 
FerGusson, no aspect of the matter is likely to get less than 
justice. The purely philanthropic view, the view of the 
expert in Oriental politics and usages, and the Ministerial 
view were all adequately represented on Tuesday night ; and 
the result of a comparison of them is perhaps none the less 
useful because of its distinctly negative form. It is worth 
while to have had this fresh proof that there is no royal 


road to the attainment of the humane ends which men like 


Mr. Buxton propose to themselves; that it is even doubt- 
ful whether their complete achievement at any future 
period is within the bounds of possibility; and that 
attempts even at their partial accomplishment may easily 
defeat themselves if the proportions between zeal and dis- 
cretion are not duly observed. On the first of those points, 
or so at least it appears to us, the proof is substantially 
complete. To any one who holds that the total suppression 
of the slave-trade is a feasible undertaking, it should be an 
almost sufficient answer to point out that, wherever this 
view is advanced or moreor less doubtfully favoured by persons 


practically familiar with the subject, they almost always 


neutralize each other's testimony by irreconcilable disagree- 
ment as tothe means. Thus, for instance, while Sir RicHarp 
Temp.ebelievesin action, and notin diplomacy, andisquitesure 
that by a proper use of our naval resources we could inter- 
cept the slave trade-between Africa and Asia altogether, 
Sir Lewis Preity is equally confident that “all the force 
“that England could bring to bear would be inadequate to 
“cope with the slave question,” and that she cannot hope 
by any exertion of her naval activity to put an end to “a 
“ traftic which is carried on from 18 or 20 degrees of South 
“latitude along the whole coast of Africa and as far as 
“ Kurrachee on our Indian frontier.” If, however, as most 
of us will be disposed to do, we accept this latter as the 
better opinion, we shall get little comfort from the reflection 
associated with it, that the point is to “ eradicate the demand 
“for slaves,” and that “if Persia, Arabia, and Turkey in- 


“ stituted some law under which slavery would cease, they 
“ would achieve a great deal.” We should imagine that 
even the most sanguine of philanthropists would admit that 
to identify the date of the extinction of the slave-trade with 
that of the abolition of the institution of slavery in these 
three Oriental countries is equivalent to a postponement of 
the former event to the coming of the Coqcigrues. 


Mr. Buxton, to do him justice, does not rest his hopes of 
suppressing the traffic on any so visionary a basis as that 
of a projected conversion of Turks and Persians to the 
views of an Emancipation Society. He relies upon action, 
diplomatic or naval, among the Western Powers, and upon 
that alone, and he insists that there are four ways in which 
such action could be effectively taken. In the first place, 
the status of slavery should be no longer recognized by in- 
ternational law ; secondly, the slave-trade should, by in- 
ternational law, be declared piracy ; thirdly, we should get 
rid of the difficulty which at present exists with regard to 
the right of search of ships carrying foreign flags; and, 
fourthly, that there ought to be greater restriction and 
supervision under international laws of imports of arms and 
ammunition into Central Africa. To none of these proposals 
does there appear to us to be any serious objection, political 
or other; and no such objection, indeed, was offered by Sir 
James Fercusson to the two former of them, while the two 
latter are already among the avowed objects of British 
diplomacy. Our only doubt is as to the practical value of 
the two to which the element of novelty belongs. The 
sole effect of withdrawing international recognition of the 
status of slavery—a recognition only accorded to it at pre- 
sent by some civilized States and not by others—would be 
to deprive all slave-owners of the right of recovering fugi- 
tive slaves who have taken refuge on board a vessel, whether 
of the navy or mercantile marine, of any foreign Power. 
So far as we ourselves are concerned, this would amount 
merely to the extension of the asylum now obtainable by 
a fugitive slave on board our men-of-war to British mer- 
chant ships. In the case of certain other Powers, it would 
create a right of asylum which now has no existence at all. 
But surely its effect upon the slave traffic at large would be 
so infinitesimal that it could hardly have been worth Mr. 
Buxton’s while to include it formally among the list of his 
proposals, As to declaring the slave traflic piracy, and 
treating the slave-dealer as a pirate, there can, as Sir 
James Fercusson in effect says, be no possible objection to 
that. America already regards slave-trading as piracy, and 
slave-dealers have been hanged in New York for the crime. 
But we can hardly believe that, having regard to the sort of 
men by whom the traflic is carried on, that the fear of 
capital punishment will add any very serious deterrent to 
those which he is already prepared to defy. Mr. Buxron’s 
last two suggestions are a good deal more to the point, and 
though the measures which they recommend are nominally 
in force at this moment, it is clear enough that one of them, 
at any rate, has not hitherto been prosecuted with very 
much success. We refer, of course, to the difficulty 
about the right of search and the abuse of foreign flags for 
the protection of slave cargoes. 

The observations of Sir James Fercusson on this point 
must cause some disappointment. It was understood that 
the Government had hopes of modifying the attitude of 
France with reference to the question of search, and that 
the negotiations which were opened thereon with the 
Republic in conjunction with Germany would result in a 
removal of the grave obstacles inte by French mari- 
time policy to the prosecution of the pursuit of slave-traders 
at sea. From the speech, however, of the UNDER-SECRETARY 
for Foreicn Arrairs, it would ap that France still re- 
mains incorrigible on this point. ae as much, at any 
rate, judging by the apparent recency of its reference, from 
the remark of Sir James Fereussoy, to the effect that 
“one of the great hindrances to the proceedings of the 
“German and British naval officers on the East coast of 
“ Africa had been the prevalence of vessels flying the 
“ French flag. They had only to display their papers to 
“secure immunity from capture, and slaves had been 
“landed on the island of Pemba within sight of the 
“ British and German cruisers.” In other words, it has 
not yet been found possible to put an end by diplomatic 
means, or even, it should seem, materially to abate the 
scandal of more than half a century's standing, for which 
one of the foremost of civilized nations has been thus con- 
tent to bear the responsibility. The treaty for the sup- 

ression of the slave-trade under which the navies of the 
‘owers are authorized to act was concluded in 1841, and 
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the signature of a French plenipotentiary stands subscribed 
to that instrument along with those of the representatives 
of Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and Russia. Yet 
France has never permitted, and to this day resists, 
the exercise of the right of search upon vessels carrying, 
with whatever little title to do so, the French flag. 
The consequence of which has always been, and, as 
we gather from Sir James Fercusson’s statement, still 
is, that great numbers of native vessels naturally obtained 
licences from French consular agents, on account of the 
protection which the French flag gave them and which they 
abuse. It is idle to suppose that as long as any one European 
nation persists in this course of behaviour, it will ever be 
possible for the navies of the other Powers to deal effectively 
with the slave-trader, and the very first step in these in- 
ternational negotiations which Mr. Buxton presses on the 
Government should be an endeavour to bring the nation, 
whose motto is “ Liberty, Equaiity, and Fraternity,” up to 
that standard of respect for the freedom of the African 
“man and brother” which has been attained by the 
despotism of Russia. It is something to hear from the 
Unper-Secrerary of Srate for Foreign Arrairs that the 
French people are “ by no means wanting in a sense of 
“ the disgrace which attaches to their flag by this abuse” ; 
because it gives ground for the hope that the French 
Government, when we can get one of suflicient stability to 
care for the national reputation, may in process of time be 
educated up to the moral level of the people. 


TRUSTS AGAIN. 


it was reasonable to hope that the resounding explosion 
of the Copper Syndicate would put an end to all thought 
of similar ventures—for a time at least. Some of the 
persons who were engaged in that disastrous business did 
make money, no doubt. It would be strange indeed if a 
few of the more knowing and unscrupulous of them did not 
scrape out of it with a profit; but, for the most part, they 
seem to have suffered as much as heart could wish, and 
their less and their chagrin might have been supposed con- 
siderable enough to deter other adventurers from enter- 
prises of a like character. But that does not appear to be 
the case. True, some of the schemes that were rumoured 
while the Copper Ring still looked prosperous have not yet 
come to birth; and, so far as may be seen, we need not 
deny ourselves the hope that they will prove nothing but 
labour and pain for those who conceived them. But other 
and yet larger monopoly-schemes have been heard of since ; 
and, though it is highly probable that these projects came 
into existence before the unfortunate M. Denrert-RocHEerEau 
killed himself, before the Comptoir d’Escompte broke down, 
before the Société des Métaux was ruined, and before many 
a monopoly-speculator was crippled by the fall of those insti- 
tutions, it is evident that these events do not deter the pro- 
moters of new Syndicates from proceeding with their 
business. Possibly they think themselves justified by the 
apparent success of the Salt Union: a ring which in point 
of trade morality is no better than the Copper Syndicate, 
and which will probably fall to pieces in like manner. 

The most striking addition to the Rigs and Rings of the 
time will be the Coal Combination and the Paper Ring, if 
these two trade conspiracies ever come into effectual opera- 
tion. And there seems to be no absolutely forbidding reason 
why they should not, whatever their fate may be thereafter. 
A combination of the owners of paper-mills is scarcely 
more difficult than the copper-mine partnership that lately 
came to grief. The multiplication of news-sheets during 
the last thirty years, and their enormously increased circu- 
lation, have led to a prodigious consumption of paper. But 
it is a very costly thing to set up a paper-mill capable of 
competing in cheapness with those already established, and 
therefore the number of paper factories is comparatively 
small, This means that many of them do a vast trade; 
accordingly, their owners are generally rich ; and therefore 
we have here most of the conditions favourable to combina- 
tion for a general rise in prices. Lastly, if any particular 
stimulus to combination be necessary, it is supplied by 
the fact that for some years past the competition amongst 
papermakers has been very keen indeed. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that some one should have conceived 
-the idea of a “ Ring” in paper, and that others should have 
adopted it asa specially good one. But it is not unlikely 
that this project may be upset by the refusal of foreign 


papermakers to come into it. The English manufacturer is 
already vexed by German competitors, who produce a very 
cheap article, and seem keenly bent on “capturing” the 
English market. It is possible, also, that the proposed Paper 
Ring would be met by another combination ; a combination of 
newspaper proprietors As it is, some newspaper owners 
have established mills for the manufacture of part or all of 
the material they print upon; and, but for one considera- 
tion, there seems to be no reason why groups of three 
or four great newspaper owners should not combine to 
make paper for their own use and that of anybody else 
who chose to buy of them. The hostile consideration is 
this: most newspaper proprietors dislike that the ups and 
downs of their sales should be known in other and rival 
offices. This objection is quite intelligible, of course; but 
whether it would stand against another—namely, the objec- 
tion to being fleeced by a Ring of monopolists—is a ques- 
tion that might not be decided in the papermaker’s favour, 
Besides, nothing but the cheapness of paper keeps many a 
journal alive ; a consideration which touches both paper- 
makers and proprietors. On the whole, then, the establish- 
ment of a Paper Ring is not much to be feared, we fancy ; 
but the mere project at a time like this, when a similar 
enterprise of greed has come to such deadly grief, is un- 
pleasantly significant. 


The proposed Coal Ring commands more attention ; but 
not because it is less likely to fail in promotion. Of the 
two projects, the Paper Ring is much the more feasible and 
much the more respectable. It would not be necessary to 
raise a capital of a hundred millions sterling to put that 
scheme on its legs. In the case of the Paper Syndicate the 
implication of interests on all sides would be immeasurably 
less than in the other, and far less confused; while, when 
we come to a comparison of respectability, we find two 
notable differences. So far as may be gathered, there is 
no hypocrisy about the paper-trade scheme. The pro- 
moters have something to say about the “ regulation” 
of commerce, no doubt. But we do not understand that 
there is any serious attempt to represent their plan as an 
inspiration of beneficence, or as anything but what it is: 
a means of making money for a few individuals by forcing 
a certain commodity at false prices on everybody else 
who may be compelled to use it. That is the one difference. 
The other is, that newspapers are very much of a luxury 
when they are not a nuisance anda scandal. But there is 
nothing scandalous about coal ; it is never a nuisance except 
where it is plentifully used; and the plentiful use of it 
means comfort and prosperity. In this country and climate 
coal is a sheer necessary of life; and the speculators who, 
with or without canting pretensions of solicitude for 
their fellow-men, would raise its price and limit its use 
for their own profit are foes of society. No doubt the 
gentlemen who started the coal project would deny that 
they have any such intention, any such motive, They 
have not the least idea of establishing a Ring. Syndicate, 
even, is a name too suggestive of selfishness to be appro- 
priate for their combination. What they yearn to found 
is a “ Coal Owners’, Lessees’, Workmen’s, and Consumers’ 
“ Co-operative Association (Limited),” an association which 
is to benefit everybody alike. The mine owners and lessees 
all over the country will hand their property and their 
investments to the directors, and never again will be 
troubled by small or doubtful dividends. Since competition 
will be abolished, nothing easier than so to regulate the 
price of the supply that every owner and lessee may count 
in undisturbed placidity on dividends of eight or ten 
per cent. The consumer—he also will find himself blest by 
the complete absence of competition; for, since prices 
will be raised thereby, a surplus will accrue after pro- 
viding for the owners’ interests, and this surplus will be 
divided amongst the consumers themselves. (Why not! 
Put the price high enough, and any amount of surplus 
may be distributed amongst those whose pockets have sup- 
plied it, or rather amongst all who are privileged to partake 
of that benevolent and scientific fund.) The miners them- 
selves being all under one employer, mutual forbearance 
will be called into play, with the utmost advantage to all 
parties. Having no other employer to turn to in case of 
dissatisfaction or dispute, the men will be slow to incur the 
miseries of a strike. On the other hand, should the mining 
population of this country be roused against their one 
employer, and suspend work simultaneously, they would 
have a good guarantee for reasonable treatment in the 
frightful inconvenience a universal strike would bring 


upon the consumer : in other words, on all the rest of the 
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population. Nor is the future of this great commercial 
country forgotten. Barriers of coal have now to be left 
between one mining property and another. But under the 
new Coal Association all this property would be one, and 
those barriers of valuable mineral would be cut into and 
added to the output. But not at present; for the first 
business of the Association would be to limit the supply, 
since otherwise wages would be spent to no better purpose 
than increasing the temptation to reduce price. 

These are examples of the professions of the proposed 
“ Coal Owners’, Lessees’, Workmen’s, and Consumers’ Co- 
“ operative Association (Limited),” and such are the vicious 
absurdities involved therein. But the worst thing about 
the matter is that any body of capitalists should seriously 
think of creating a coal monopoly at all. We all know 
what it would be if it were created. Whatever might 
be said in the prospectus of the Company, any such 
Syndicate would be founded with the one main intent of 
wringing enormous profits (after the Copper Ring example) 
out of the whole body of coal consumers. What that means 
we need not labour to describe. Obviously, there are very 
few of the comforts and necessities of life that would not 
be taxed by such a conspiracy. To say nothing of the 
millions of other people deeply concerned, the humblest 
and poorest creature with a home of his own would not only 
be mulcted in the poor little handful of coal on the hearth of 
it, but in the shirt that covers him, the tools wherewith 
he earns his bread—-his bread itself ; for steam-machinery 
is employed for the production and the transport of shirt, 
hammer, and loaf. It should be enough to fix the attention 
of the originators of the Coal Ring scheme on that one 
little circumstance alone ; for, if they regard it with commonly 
perceptive eyes, they will see that their Syndicate would 
not long survive the first month of its establishment. What 
they deserve even for promulgating such a plan in the hear- 
ing of the whole community, seeing what its present con- 
dition is, we refrain from saying; but yet it may be no 
indelicate thing to hint that men have been dragged 
through a horsepond for offences infinitely less dangerous 
to society. 


THE RESURRECTION MAN, 


T would be too much to expect that an Austrian Prince 
should be allowed to blow his brains out without stirring 

the great heart of humanity or flunkeyism to its depths. 
But when the affected sentiment and maudlin gush which 
poured in torrents over the grave of Prince Rupoirn, espe- 
cially from the Radical press of this enlightened country, 
had at length dried up, quiet people might reasonably have 
hoped that the remains of that unfortunate young man 
would have been permitted to rest in peace. His death had 
some, though not very much, importance asa political event, 
and from that point of view M/. le Prince, as Mme. DE 
Sévienk says of TuRENNE, est toujours mort. But the sober 
and rational aspect of things does not satisfy a taste stimu- 
lated by garbage. The slightest rumour of scandal, especially 
in connexion with persons of high social rank, is enough to 
produce a whole crop of conjectural anecdotes and suggestive 
innuendoes. How he died, how he might have died, how 
he got on with his wife, why he did not get on with his wife, 
whether his father took sutlicient care of him, whether his 
mother knew that he was not at home, are questions into 
which the “red and raging eye of imagination” persists in 
prying. Among the various forms of curiosity concerning 
which an extensive treatise might be written without ex- 
hausting them, the prurient species has the pre-eminence. 
“ Ignoble sin,” as Mr. Ruskin somewhere calls it, attracts 
the gutter journalist more surely than the carcase attracts a 
nobler and more vigorous sort ofanimal. In no recent case 
has this uncomfortable tendency of human nature been more 
shamefully exhibited than in this case of Prince Rupouru. 
We firmly believe that the public to which indecency, 
Spiced by asterisks, blanks, and initials, appeals, is small. 
he vast majority of healthy and educated men and women 
reject such food with loathing. So much the less are they 
to be excused who create rather than satisfy a morbid 
demand for indecorous and defamatory falsehoods. It is 
impossible to avoid feeling some sympathy with a mere wish 
to know the whole truth about everything, even though 
universal inquisitiveness be often futile, and often illegiti- 
mate. But the fables circulated about the suicide of the 
Crown Prince are unverified assertions, and are greedily 


swallowed by readers who do not ask for a fragment of 


evidence, so long as the tale is sensational and improper. A 
taste for strong drink may be a human weakness; a 
taste for fiery and adulterated gin is simply contemptible, 
nor should those who supply the liquor escape castigation 
because they can find customers for their wares. 

It is to be regretted that a respectable magazine should 
have supplemented a twaddling description of Prince 
Rvupotrx’s boyhood with a collection of vulgar gossip about 
the “closing scene.” The theory that the unlucky Prince 
was out of his mind has probability as well as charity to 
recommend it, and the real or imaginary excesses of a dis- 
ordered intellect are a poor sort of subject for light padding. 
The intrusion of Pecksyirr’s morality does not much im- 
prove matters, especially when it is hammered in with a 
marlinspike. “One cannot think,” writes a solemn 
preacher of hankering prudishness, “one cannot think 
“ without deep pity of the gnawing sorrow which the 
“ Crown Prince and Princess must have concealed during 
“ at least a couple of years under their smiling features.” 
This sentence almost defies criticism. The lady so grace- 
fully introduced may be the daughter of a King, and the 
daughter-in-law of an Emperor. But why either of those 
facts should give any one a right to insult her is not clear. 
For “deep pity” read “a desire to make copy,” and the 
reflection, whatever else might be said of it, would at least 
be honest. “When dining alone,” pursues our worthy 
chronicler, “the Prince would, if dissatisfied with what 
“was brought him, dash glasses and dishes off the table with 
“a sweep of the hand.” The historian omits to add 
that his Imperial Highness, after picking up the 
pieces, would gently approach the butler from behind, softly 
pull back the collar of his coat, and slily insert in the 
aperture thus skilfully formed as much broken glass and 
crockery as it would hold. After this he hopped three 
times round the room, jumped alternately over every 
other chair, and finally disappeared through the window 
without opening it. No comment could exaggerate the 
appalling simplicity, combined with the awful significance, 
of the last three words. ‘“ He went about slamming doors,” 
proceeds our veracious author ; “ the leas* respectable of 
*“ music-hall comies [sic] were invited to sing before him in 
“ private parties.” This miserable trash might not be worth 
notice if it stood alone. But it is followed by ghoulish 
details, of which the following specimen must suffice :— 
“ The Crown Prince ate little at dinner, but drank fever- 
“ ishly, and several times left the room to go and look at 
“ Marre ——’s body and to write letters.” When such 
outrages upon sense and taste are committed in a periodical 
which has long borne a deservedly high character, it is tim 
that a strong protest should be made. 


THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE. 


OMMEND us to the Associated Chambers of Commerce 
for the rapid discharge of business. At their twenty- 
ninth meeting, and in one sitting, they dismissed a yearly 
Report, which seems to have dealt with a fine variety of 
subjects, proceeded to say their say about Trusts, imperial 
federation, bimetallism, trade marks, then paused to elect 
officers, and then said more about trade marks, with a 
few other matters of weight and moment thrown in. 
Neither can it be said that these subjects were insufficiently 
discussed, for the Associated Chambers contrived to arrive 
at very sound results with all of them. Concerning some, 
they noted that the state of things was so and so, which 
was all there was to say about them. As regards others, they 
confined themselves to expressing a wish that Her Magesty’s 
Ministry would do something, which was a very safe step on 
their part. They unanimously voted, on the motion of the 
South of Scotland Chamber, that the Association should 
express its sympathy with the objects of the Imperial Federa- 
tion League, and give its opinion, “ that in the interests 
“ of the commerce of the United Kingdom it was desirable 
“to strengthen in every way the bonds that unite Great 
“ Britain with its colonies and dependencies.” If this ex- 
pression of a pious wish does not seem to advance Imperial 
Federation materially, at least it does as much as the League 
has as yet contrived to effect. We all agree that it would 
be an excellent thing to strengthen the bonds which unite 
Great Britain with her colonies, only, unfortunately, nobody 
seems to know how it is to be done. Similarly the Chambers 
voted that Government should be recommended to do some- 


thing for emigration, and agreed in recognizing “ the import- 


“ance in the interests of the Empire of increasing from 
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“ the populations of industrious unemployed of the kingdom 
“ the population of British colonies.” We agree with the 
Associated Chambers, only we are not quite certain that the 
populations of British colonies are very anxious to be 
increased by further populations of industrious unemployed, 
or are very likely to tolerate their intrusion meekly. 

A similar unanimity was displayed in voting that a 
special Committee should be formed to consider the prac- 
ticability of a legal enactment for the prevention of an 
abuse of the right of free combination tending to the 
artificial rise of prices for articles of general use and 
consumption. The object is excellent; but it is to be 
feared that the Committee will have some difficulty in 
sketching out a legal enactment which will effect this 
desirable purpose without also interfering with much else 
than trade Trusts. Mr. Firrn, of Heckmondwike, held 
that the system of Trusts engenders a gambling spirit. Is 
it not just possible that he has succumbed to the difticulty 
which beset the Sufi pipkin, and has failed to distinguish 
the potter from the pot? It may be at least plausibly 
maintained that the gambling spirit engenders the Trusts. 
In any case, it is difficult to conceive how a mere re- 
newal of the old laws against regraters and forestallers 
could do now what it never did formerly. The summary, 
and under certain circumstances effectual, resource of pulling 
out the back teeth of the oppressive capitalist is hardly 
compatible with modern ideas. The result of the discussion 
on bimetallism was more decided; for, at least, the Asso- 
ciated Chambers voted against a rather half-hearted motion 
in its favour by a majority of nearly four to one, many of 
the delegates abstaining on the ground that their Chambers 
had not discussed the question. Even the movers of the 
motion cannot have believed in it very strongly, for they 
asked leave to withdraw a suggestion that European Govern- 
ments should be begged to allow free coinage in the two 
metals at a ratio of 15} to 1 ; though, if the State can fix the 
relative values of the metals by its mere fiat, there is no 
reason why it should not take that ratio as well as another. 
The great majority of the deputies showed by their speeches 
and their votes that they had no belief in the remedial 
effects of a panacea which, if applied, would certainly begin 
hy greatly disturbing the trade of India, and diminishing 
the value of a great deal of property held by creditors for 
the benefit of the debtors. These last might possibly profit 
for atime by this modern version of the new tables ; but it 
is at least extremely doubtful whether either commerce or 
agriculture would derive any ultimate benefit from a 
measure which would disturb existing relations. In show- 
ing that this is their opinion the Chambers of Commerce 
have done good service. The value of such a discussion as 
this is not to be estimated by the mere immediate result 
arrived at by the speakers; the mere debate will have 
tended to clear the minds of representative men from every 
section of the trading community, and so either to clear the 
way for Government action, or spread the conviction that 
Government had very much better leave the whole thing 
alone—which is possibly the wisest course it could take. 


to understand how a body of responsible gentlemen came to 
commit such an unfortunate blunder. The case for the 
plaintiff, which the jury believed, shows that Mr. Davey- 
Port, if the most favourable construction be put upon his 
behaviour, picked up and retailed for the benefit of the girls 
in his class a good deal of worthless gossip on a subject which 
he should never have discussed with them at all. Mr, 
Duvivier was accused by the defendant, in more or less 
roundabout language, of taking improper liberties with his 
pupils; and, if the accusation had been true, scarcely any 
punishment would have been too severe for such an aban- 
doned scoundrel. According to the two girls who were called, 
Mr. Davenport said, in reference to Mr. Duvivier, “ If 
“your brother knew what that man’s character is, he 
“would never permit you to go near him again.” Mr, 
Davenport himself gave a different account of the conver- 
sation. According to him, the young ladies asked him 
whether they could continue their course of instruction 
under the plaintiff, and he gave them the best advice he 
could, which was that they should have nothing more to do 
with Mr. Duvivier. If that had been so, the question of 
privilege would at once have been raised, and it would not 
have been easy to prove express malice. But, as the jury 
very properly felt that the memory of the plaintiff's 
witnesses was likely to be more accurate, if only because 
less biased, it followed that Mr. Davenport was bound to 
prove the truth of his allegations. 


As Mr. Duvivier denied the charges against him upon 
oath, and was not cross-examined, there is no need to say any 
more about them. The only questions for the jury were 
whether they had actually been made, and, if so, what the 
amount of damages ought to be. Considering that there 
are always a certain number of people who remember that a 
man has been accused and forget that he has been acquitted, 
the sum of two hundred pounds is, in the circumstances, a 
very moderate one indeed. But what the public, or that 
portion of it which takes an interest in the Royal Academy 
of Music, would like to know is how Mr. Duvivier came 
to be cashiered. The resolution to get rid of him seems to 
have been arrived at during the interval which separated 
the death of Sir GzorGe Macrarren from the appointment 
of his successor, Dr.. Mackenzie. Dr. Mackenzie will 
therefore be able, now that the action has been tried, to 
reconsider the matter, and make what amends he can to 
Mr. Duvivier. Mr. Davenport repeated a rumour, which 
he did not take the trouble to verify, and which turns out 
to be totally untrue, that Mr. Duvivier had been previously 
dismissed from the School of Music at Guildhall. It may be 
that the Committee had also heard this report, and that it 
influenced them in forming an unfavourable decision. All the 
pupils in Mr. Duvivier’s class at the Academy signed a pro- 
test against his dismissal, and it is inconceivable that they 
would have done so if he had been guilty of the offences 
imputed to him. He stated, indeed, in his evidence that he 
had never been formally charged with immoral conduct, but 
that he had a dispute with a pupil whom he called imper- 
tinent, and who called him harsh. The Royal Academy of 
Music is supposed to be a national institution, and ought 
not to be managed in this hugger-mugger fashion. A 
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neighbour's beer, without the smallest regard for his general 

litics or for the interests of the country. From that 
moment it became extremely probable that whenever a 
Sunday Closing Bill was introduced into the House a 
majority would be found for it, particularly when the vote 
committed the voter to nothing very serious. Therefore 
we are not at all surprised that Mr. Stevenson secured a 
majority, and would not have been amazed if it had been 
larger. The members who supported him on Wednesday 
know how very little chance there is that the Bill will 
become an Act in this Session; so they may vote with a 
tranquil conscience, knowing that, for the present, nothing 
much will happen in consequence of their vote, and with 
the pleasing confidence that they will have propitiated all 
the Basin Witperrorces in the country. We do not pre- 
sent this estimate of their motives as meaning to do them 
honour ; but none better can be found when one considers, 
on the one hand, the value of the arguments presented in 
favour of the measure, and on the other, the ever-growing 
bulk of evidence to show that candidates will promise any- 
thing to all kinds of fad-mongers if only they can get in, 
and that members in large numbers will vote for anything 
if only, by so doing, they can diminish the risk of being 
turned out. 


It is with no intention of being complimentary that we 
acknowledge the existence of sincere conviction in the 
minds of a percentage of Mr. StevENson’s supporters. We 
have known the temperance fanatic from of old, and are 
quite ready to believe that he holds his queer faith with- 
out affectation. There are, we allow, people who have con- 
yinced themselves that a great good is effected when sober 
men are debarred from obtaining a glass of freshly-drawn 
beer on a Sunday, and drunkards are driven, for the en- 
couragement of the distillery business, to obtain their 
liquor on Saturdays and get tipsy on it at home. To these 
people, it may seem a gain that Welshmen, instead of going 
into a tap-house, should fill a tin vessel not unlike a saddle 
in shape with four quarts of beer and carry it secreted in 
their clothes. It is generally, according to Mr. CavEenpisn 
Bentinck, the women of Wales who adopt this resource, 
and that, too, may appear a gain to the temperance party. 
With them we know that argument is of no avail. No 
reasoning will convince the sincere fanatic that no moral 
good is got by driving drunkards to shifts, and by an- 
noying sober people. It is useless to tell them that where 
Sunday closing has apparently succeeded, it is because 
it is enforced among already sober people; and that in 
districts where there is an average percentage of drunkards 
Sunday closing does not prevent drunkenness, while it does 
promote a great deal of private tippling. It is nauseous 
to repeat the well-worn arguments and tire some beyond 
expression to go over the so-called evidence in support 
of these Bills. What is to be made of such a proof as 
the remarkable testimony of Dr. Rawttnes, of Swansea, 
quoted so complacently by Mr. Stevenson? This gentle- 
man has, it seems, “come unhesitatingly to the conclu- 
“sion that the Act has been a great boon to Wales, and 
“knows from personal experience that many working-men 
“who used to spend their Sundays in the public-house have 
“now become thoughtful, sober, steady men.” All that 
such a testimony as this proves is the existence at Swansea 
of a gentleman to whose reasoning faculty it appears credible 
that a drunkard should have been reformed by being de- 
barred from getting drunk in a particular place on one day 
out of seven, though he is still able to get tipsy on that day 
at home and on all the other six days of the week in that 
place. There is nothing to be said to such a statement, 
except perhaps to quote one of the most forcible of Mr. 
CartyLe’s remarks touching the varying credibility of things 
to different persons. For the rest, we know perfectly well 
that it is not the strength of the argument in its favour 
which secures majorities for a Sunday Closing Bill. Lord 
Compton was moved by something more cogent than logic 
to the Parliamentary mind when he declared himself so 
ardent a Sunday-closer that he was prepared even to re- 
strict the consumption of liquors in the National Liberal 
Club and the Workmen’s Club in the East End to which 
he belongs on the first day of the week. We do not, 
though the temptation is strong, draw any unfavourable 
deductions as to the practices of members of these respect- 
able establishments from his lordship’s readiness to restrict 
their opportunities of making beasts of themselves. It is 
ble that, like a Scotch lord of some renown on a well- 
nown occasion, Lord Compton is wiser than to present 
himself at these places of meeting on the Sunday or any 


other day of the week. No; we are all aware that Lord 
Comprton’s speech and the votes of the majority of those who 
went with him mean no more than just this—that they do 
not choose to run the risk of offending a well-disciplined 
pack of fanatics, who will vote for or against anybody or 
anything according as they will support a particular fad or 
not. And that is precisely why, in the judgment of every 
sensible man who dares to speak his mind out, all this Par- 
liamentary zeal for Sunday closing is such an especially 
cowardly and sanctimonious humbug. 


ARMENIA. 


N°? experienced person can see without uncomfortable 

anticipations the reappearance in certain news- 
papers of paragraphs, and in Parliament of questions, about 
Armenian affairs, about “suspending the teaching of 
“ Armenian history,” about the wickedness of the Kurdish 
marauders, and so forth. In themselves the things are 
nothing. The chronic misgovernment, as misgovernment 
appears to modern European eyes, which usually accompanies 
Turkish rule, no doubt affects Armenia as it affects other 
places. The Highlanders of Kurdistan are very much like 
certain other Highlanders before and during the days of 
General Wave; and it is quite possible that at any given 
moment villages in the provinces of Van and Erzeroum 
might be indicated where the position of respectable 
Armenians is nearly as uncomfortable as the position of re- 
spectable Loyalists (with the full approval of Mr. GLapsTonE 
and Mr. Bryce) is in the other provinces of Munster 
and Connaught. On the other hand, it is perfectly well 
known that, putting for the moment wider considerations 
aside, the Armenians are to no small extent the spoiled 
children of the Porte. There is a Special Commission for 
Armenian affairs; Armenians constantly reach high posi- 
tions in the Civil Service; and, besides the peculiarity of 
their position in regard to both Turkey and Russia (of which 
more presently), they are the pet protégés of some Western 
personages. Of these not the least is Mr. Bryce himself, 
one of the most justly respected of men, if not of politicians, 
who has not only climbed Ararat at one end of the world 
and written a book about the size of Ararat on the American 
Constitution at the other, but is charged with the special 
function of confiding the troubles of Armenia to the sym- 
pathizing ears (which have nothing else to listen to, the 
affairs of the United Kingdom being so satisfactory) of the 
British Parliament. 

The danger, it need hardly be said, of these mutterings from 
Armenia lies quite outside of their connexion with actual mis- 
government. All Oriental nations under Oriental rule are 
misgoverned, expect to be misgoverned, and do not under- 
stand itif they are not misgoverned. The Armenians, though 
they often make admirable soldiers under foreign flags, are not 
prone to armed insurrection. Their complaints, or the com- 
plaints made in their name, are only important because they 
give evidence of the dim, underground, intermittent, but never 
wholly ceasing movement for the disruption or absorption 
of the Turkish Empire. Among the numerous instances of 
prize unwisdom which have been shown in dealing with 
this problem by the Western Powers, their dealings with 
Armenia are not the least worthy of a prize. The creation 
of petty kingdoms is awkward enough, as the Balkan 
Peninsula knows; but Armenia has in her Tigranes and 
Trrmpates and Arsaces, names which might have had as 
great charms for Professor BaLoonaTics CRANIOCRACS as 
those of the Dusans, and the Srmeons, and the SAMUELS, 
and an Armenian Kingdom would have been as reasonable as 
a kingdom of Servia or a Principality of Bulgaria, Again, the 
Lebanon plan might have been tried in a thorough manner, 
or, if England had been what England once was, more 
practical use might have been made of the Cyprus Conven- 
tion. Instead of any of these, the further and further 
encroachments permitted to Russia in the north-east of 
Asia Minor have divided a very distinct, if not geogra- 
phically isolated, people between two hostile Powers, and 
have provided the one with constant leverage whereby to 
work against the other. None of Russia’s subject popula- 
tions is so much “ cosseted”” as the Armenians, and in none 
(though a certain traditional feeling of political and religious 
independence makes against Muscovite rule) has she such 
ready instruments for working on that part of the popula- 
tion which is not subject to her. The present unquietness, 
of course, does not necessarily signify imminent danger. It 


is simply a reminder—not a pleasant reminder—of the 
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numerous levers which the enemies of the Porte can touch 
at will, from the Oxus to the Danube, when they choose— 
it may be lightly, and just to try whether they are in 
working order ; it may be heavily, and with intent to pro- 
voke a catastrophe; but always in a manner not of good 
omen for the peace of the world. 


MR. SMITII. 


y ig oye is a good deal of—we had almost said innocence ; 
but artlessness is, perhaps, the better word—about the 
way in which the Gladstonians and Parnellites display their 
dislike of Mr. Smit. Their loud professions of disdain for 
his Parliamentary capacities and performances is accom- 
panied, curiously enough, by the strongest desire that he 
should transfer himself and them to another sphere. They 
are quite confident that his leadership of the House of 
Commons is a “ failure,” and that therefore they ought to 
wish it an indefinite prolongation ; and yet, somehow or 
other, they are always elevating him prematurely to the 
House of Lords. The delicate, if unintended, flattery of all 
this is, no doubt, thoroughly appreciated by the First Lorp 
of the Treasury himself, and he might well hesitate to 
do anything on his own part to check it. It is, however, 
not unnatural that his followers should take the opportu- 
nity of one of these flying rumours of their leader’s retire- 
ment to pay him the tribute of respect which he has 
just received at their hands. The memorial presented to 
him a few days ago was brief and simple in its terms, and 
the ceremony of presentation was in itself of an appro- 
priate simplicity also. Three Conservative members waited 
upon Mr. Smirn in his private room at the House of 
Commons and handed him the document. It is, perhaps, 
worthy of a passing remark that one of these three 
members was Mr. Hansury—a fact which may be taken to 
indicate either that the member for Preston has never 
regarded himself as a frondeur, or that he is willing to 
return to his allegiance. At any rate, this adhesion of Lord 
Ranpoten party—one of less numerical 
strength than the historical “ Fourth,” which never in the 
darkest hour of its leader’s fortunes fell below two—appears 
to have its significance in whatever way we regard it. Even 
if Mr. Hansury’s presence was invited in his corporate 
capacity, it would still convey the satisfactory assurance that 
no school or section of Conservative opinion has failed to 
appreciate “the manner in which, in the face of extra- 
“ ordinary difficulties,” Mr. Smirnm has “acted as leader of 
“ the House of Commons ” ; and that there are none among 
his followers who do not “ recognize the great importance ” 
of that leadership to their leader’s country and to his 
party. 

The great banquet at which the “merchants, bankers, 
“ and men of business of the City of London” propose to 
entertain the leader of the House next Wednesday week 
will be a more public and conspicuous manifestation of tne 
same sentiment ; and, no doubt, before the appointed day 
arrives Mr. Smirn’s opponents will give their testimony to 
the same effect in their customary and characteristic way. 
Asa matter of fact, this last-mentioned body of political 
critics has a particularly strong and uneasy sense of 
“the great importance” of Mr. Smrrn’s leadership, and 
would give a good deal to see it come toan end. It is 
not only that the necessity of providing a successor to 
the present leader might possibly operate, by a re-arrange- 
ment of the occupants of the Treasury Bench, to render 
their Parliamentary work a little easier to them than it 
is at present ; but we may even suspect that they would 
be likely to prefer Mr. Srrn’s possible successor, whoever 
he may be, to Mr. Swirn himself. With all the public 
appreciation of the many sterling qualities of the First 
Lorp of the Treasury, it is doubtful whether the im- 
mense value, under existing circumstances, of the pure 
negations of his character is sufficiently understood. He 
is justly praised for his plain and straightforward habits 
of mind, his moderation and patience, his excellent temper, 
and his conciliatory manners; and all these gifts are, of 
course, valuable to him. But the reservation almost in- 
variably added by his eulogists that he is “ not a brilliant 
“ speaker” in reality indicates his one unique and price- 
less qualification for his place. It is just because Mr. 
Situ is not only not a brilliant speaker, but by design 
and predilection reduces his Parliamentary utterances 
within the very smallest compass, that he is almost 


the ideal incumbent of the post which he occupies. A 
leader gifted with oratorical brilliancy, even a leader fond 
of the last word, and sensible to the temptations of an apt 
retort, would be perpetually exposed to dangers which 
Mr. Smirn escapes. The plainness and straightforwardness, 
the moderation and the patience, even the good temper and 
the conciliatory manners, would all be brought to nought 
by the ingenious gentlemen below the gangway if only they 
were associated in their possessor with the smallest possible 
turn for smart rejoinder, the least possible weakness of 
affection for the sound of his own voice. How many 
Parliamentary wrangles for hours have been started 
by dexterous Obstructionists from some too vivacious 
reply of a Minister! How many disgusted readers of the 
next morning’s newspapers have been found to admit that 
it would have been better ifthe right honourable gentle- 
man, or the noble lord, the leader of the House, had 
answered Mr. O’Blank’s question in a more prudent, if less 
epigrammatic, way! Any one who has watched the pro- 
ceedings of the House of Commons—particularly in discus- 
sions of that delicate matter, the arrangement of public 
business—will have noticed that the whole series of badger- 
ing interrogations addressed to the leader of the House 
on these occasions are directed to the sole object of 
provoking from him some hasty challenge or indiscreet 
answer. No man who ever sat on the Treasury Bench 
has more skilfully parried them than Mr. Smirn; and 
he has done so mainly by using the fewest words, and 
by systematically avoiding the most obvious opportuni- 
ties of effective retort. That habitual insistence of his 
on the stereotyped formula of reference to his duty to 
the House and the country—a habit on which his Glad- 
stonian critics have so often made cheaply merry—is, in 
fact, a carefully-selected weapon of defence ; and it is always 
with satisfaction that we observe him resorting to it, because 
we have noted that, in virtue of its purely platitudinous 
character, it produces the most exasperating effect on the 
opposite benches. No wonder that a leader of this peculiar 
type is feared by Obstructionism, and that the spectacle of 
his daily and nightly battle with it produces a singularly 
impressive effect upon the country. No leader before Mr, 
Situ has ever succeeded in bringing so clearly before the 
mind of the public what Parliamentary obstruction in its 
latest development is and what it means. Every leader 
before him has on some occasion or another—and some of 
them on frequent occasions—unintentionally contributed 
to the encouragement of Parliamentary loquacity, and even 
sometimes of Parliamentary disorder. Mr. Surrn almost 
alone has left the loquacious and the disorderly to bear the 
sole responsibility of their qualities, and they are sensibly 
uneasy under their burden. They are conscious that their 
tactics have never been exposed so damagingly to the 
public view, even by the most caustic of debaters, as they 
have been by this silent man of business, impossible to 
“ draw,” incapable of being betrayed into a repartee, and 
whose whole mind is so bent upon pushing business 
forward, that he has not a glance to spare for the baits 
which are being continually dangled before his eyes, and 
which so many men in his position would catch at to 
their own subsequent inconvenience and regret. The 
Obstructionist, we say, is well aware of the spectacle 
which is thus presented, and of the lesson which the 
country is daily learning from it. He knows—none 
better—that the present leader of the House is doing 
more by his negative and neutral attitude to awaken the 
mind of the country to a perception of the conspiracy 
against Parliamentary government in which the GLADSTONE- 
PARNELL party are engaged, than could have been done 
by the most indignant denunciation or the most wither- 
ing sarcasms of Parliamentary oratory, and that is why 
he is in such a desperate hurry to ante-date Mr. Sarrn’s 
elevation to the House of Lords. We are heartily glad to 
learn from the brief reply of the First Lorp of the 
Treasury that he has no intention of correcting the 
prematurity of these prophecies by any immediate step of 
his own. He assured the deputation the other day that, 
“ so long as his health permitted, he would not fail in his 
“ duty to the party.” And we may infer from this a per- 
ception on his part that he cannot more efliciently dis- 
charge that duty than by retaining as long as possible the 
leadership of the House of Commons. 
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SKATING IN THE ENGADINE. 


is not a matter of surprise that English people, spending 
their winters in England, seldom become proficient skaters. 
Indeed, we have always looked upon the members of the London 
Skating Club as beings specially gifted with the knack of a 
to skate, with few opportunities for the practice of their art, an 
we always wonder how they contrive to advance so rapidly and 
to develop into expert figure-skaters. But when we notice that, 
in cold countries like Russia, Norway, and Sweden, the standard 
of figure-skating is greatly below that of the London Skating 
Club, we are puzzled to offer a satisfactory explanation as to why 
this is the case. We think that no one acquainted with the 
subject will contradict us when we say that the finest skating in 
the world may be seen every winter on the skating-rinks of 
St. Moritz, in the Engadine. The skaters are recruited from 
various nations, the British contingent largely 
while the five or six figure-skaters whose performances are of the 
very first order of skill are, without exception, English. 

To an intelligent observer, the study of the various styles of 
skating, and the burning impatience of new arrivals in the 
Engadine, longing for the moment to arrive when they, accounted 

t swells at home, can show off before the old stagers of St. 
Giorits, is very entertaining. Woe betide the enterprising and 
self-satisfied skater who for the first time glides over an 

dine rink. He swings his “unemployed leg” many feet 
ahead of the other when skating forward, or he points to the sky 
with his heel when going backwards; he turns his threes (he 
calls it “cutting” a three) with a shuffle which scrapes up a 
perfect mound of ice from the surface of the rink; his circles 
appear to be but the eflect of a twirl at the end ofa run, and 
are at most some four feet in diameter. He is uncommonly 
strong on his feet, though handicapped by the make of his 
skates, which are usually mounted on wood, the blades being an 
inch or more too short; and his feet are compressed into an icy 
substance by tightly-drawn straps. But, alas for his pride! 


- Surely no severer ordeal can await such a skater than his début 


before a critical assembly of St. Moritz skaters. Not that they sa 
much. On the contrary, his status as a skater is not questioned, 
except behind his back. But what he sees is quite sufficient for 
him, supposing that he is gifted with the slightest power of com- 
paring the efforts of others with his own. He reminds us of 
another person, to whom the following lines were addessed :— 


When to Davos you go, you'll see some most tremendous skating ; 
Round and round the rink they swing, not a whit their pace abating; 
Bat if you come and watch our rinks, you'll see both great and small, sir, 
Wandering slowly round and round a silly little ball, sir! 


And, indeed, to a stranger, his first sight of one of the St. 
Moritz rinks, on a fine day in January, must be somewhat un- 
expected. The icy surface, which looks as if it were suffering 
from a peculiar disease manifested by an eruption of oranges, is 
dotted all over by groups of people in fours or twos, who slowly, 
and with many a turn, circle round these “ silly little balls” to 
the terror of beginners and the admiration of spectators. In quiet 
corners ardent skaters are seen, book in hand (usualiy Monier- 
Williams’s work on Figure-skating), pegging away by their 
“centres” at a “bracket,” a “counter-rock,” or “threes to a 
centre,” while all round the borders of the ice sit many non- 
skaters, work or book in hand, the ladies shading their faces with 
white sunshades, and the men innocent of greatcoats or fur ca 
indeed, we have more than once seen skating indulged in in shirt- 
sleeves. The style of skates, too, will strike the newcomers, all 
—a who seriously go in for the sport wearing either “ Mount- 
rles” or “ Monier-Williams.” The —- of Dowler versus 
straight blades is a burning one at St. Moritz, the best skater in 
the place preferring the latter, while others, whose opinions are of 
value, always use the former. The Dowlers, no doubt, give a 
stronger strike, while the latter are better for turns; and as the 
St. Moritz skating is very large, a strong strike is a matter of 
great importance. It is not unusual to see a “three” begun at 
one point near the edge of the rink and held completely round it 
—that is, for a distance of at least 400 feet or so—the body, 
including the unemployed leg, being perfectly stiff and motionless 
all the time; the unemployed foot resting against the other, and at 
nearly right angles behind it. 
But, though St. Moritz skaters are apt to sneer somewhat at 
rsons who are much thought of at home, yet it is the really 
t-class skating-club man who has the hardest time of it 
on his first appearance in winter in the Engadine. Like all 
other communities, that of St. Moritz has its weaknesses, and 
one of them is shown in the way in which it has made up 
its mind that no skater can perfect himself in his art unless 
he has had the benefit of a training at St. Moritz in “ form.” 
eminent London skater will be told that he jumps 
is turns, waves his arms, and does not know what to do with 
his unemployed leg. The St. Moritz criticism is doubtless ex- 
rated ; but there is enough truth in it to make the skater, 
should he profit by it, many points superior by the time he leaves 
the Engadine. And, indeed, if four and a half months’ skating 
every year, with a nucieus of first-rate performers to show how 
it is done, cannot form and sustain the best school of skating in 
Europe, we do not know what will. Canadian skating doubtless 
ranks next to English skating (St. Moritz taught) ; but the figures 
&e so small that much less time and strength is required in 


order to attain proficiency in it; and the “form” of Canadian 
skaters is usually slovenly. 

St. Moritz is drawing together a larger contingent of English 
skaters every winter, and this season a crowd of schoolmasters 
and other able-bodied men came out for a month at Christmas 
simply to enjoy the sport. 

But all this time we have not arrived at a solution of the pro- 
blem “ Why are Englishmen the best skaters?” and, having 
stated all we can about the process they go through in order to 
reach their standard of proficiency, we are still unable to say 
why a foreigner never skates in the same form, nor have we as yet 
seen one who could do a “rocking turn,” a “counter-rocking 
turn,” or a “bracket turn.” We must, therefore, leave this 
puzzle to be worked out by our readers. 


MACBETH REVISITED. 


dig first impressions of an acted play are never the last. 
This is so always, and most of so always with the divine 
Williams. The person who regards him as a greater poet than 
a playwright has always something to say; the person who re- 
gards him as a greater playwright than a poet has always some- 
thing to say. It remains for the play-manager, especially for 
the play-manager-actor, to solve the difficulty as best he can. 
No one who knows aught of dramatic poetry and of its charms 
on the stage can doubt that Mr. Irving has cut this knot trium- 
phantly in the present production of Macbeth at the Lyceum. As 
to this, let it be said first, though it is not of the first importance, 
that every act, every scene, has its proper haviour and hanging. 
In each the background suits the foreground ; and that is a very 
different thing from the foreground suiting the background. For 
instance—to put aside the first scene of the Witches’ appearance, 
weirdly and skilfully as it is done—what picturesque art has 
ever approached, in this particular play, their strange and fateful 
vanishing in the scene wherein they meet Macbeth? And here 
we must diverge to the acting. Macbeth’s first entrance shows 
the man as he is. Ile is a man forbid; but not a man forbid 
to the extent that he has ceased to be a warrior. We say 
advisedly a warrior, but a warrior with something behind 
his warriorship. Already in the very flush of victory the 
dreadful thought suggested (who shall say when? let commen- 
tators decide it) into the poet-warrior’s mind has possessed 
him; but the possession is only in inception as yet. He is, in 
truth, yet young in deed. Possessed as possession went in 
those days, and as to some persons not lacking in brains seems 
to go now, Macbeth, as Mr. Irving interprets him, withdraws 
himself from his duller companions for a while. They note 
without amazement, but with surprise, his intense abstraction ; 
he on his part is lost in thought, in fancy, of what has been, 
what is, and what may be. And the “Come, friends,” is given 
with the exact air of a man in command who wishes to conceal 
his thought, who succeeds by dint of customed command in 
concealing it, who feels that his authority has borne him through, 
and who yet has an atom of doubt. This beginning is the k 
to a true and noble conception of the character of Macbeth. 
man filled full with imagination, and therefrom with the super- 
stition of the time—a superstition which feared not in thought 
the deed, but did fear it in act, and, far more terrible, the 
revulsion of the deed. A man who, inspired by his own and 
his wife’s ambition, would have highly and, if that might be, 
holily, his heart’s desire—the throne. A man who, ae 
by fancied slights—for we are dealing not with history, but 
with Shakspeare—longed for the crown of all. Yet, when 
it is within his reach his imagination, fighting against his 
will, plays him false. The air-drawn dagger would take him 
off his dread intent but for his wife’s prompting. Did he not 
remember her fateful argument his will were gone so soon as 
he faced its purpose. But here comes in the prompting we have 
just spoken of. Lady Macbeth, a woman full of caresses and of 
cruelty, is there to urge the faltering purpose of the warrior, to 
whom death in the battlefield is on Fy She is wrought up to 
the deed by long thought and purpose. She, with the enticing 
allurements natural to her exaggerated, because she wants to see 
her husband king at all costs, marshals him to the murder. 
Then, when he, pliantastic as he is, recoils from the last act of 
blood, she, with the unimaginative feminine nature, passes up 
the stairs and does the deed, and brings back to him the daggers, 
over which both combine to give purpose to one of the greatest 
scenes that even Shakspeare ever wrote. 

To Miss Terry and to Mr. Irving must be given the full credit 
of saving this scene from what might with the slightest ill touch 
prove an anti-climax. And for this the manager must be praised 
as highly as the actor, and to say that is to say much. From 
this onward we see the mystic mark which the actor has sug- 
gested in the first scene more and more evident—the mark, that 
is, of the fated man, fated because he has listened to the soul- 
filling prophecy of the Witches rather than to his own soldier's 
heart. He has given all for all, and the exchange overwhelms 
him. This we see plainly enough in his bearing in the scene 
with the Witches whom Hecate directs. There he has the 
aspect of a man bloody, bold, and resolute, until the very words 
strike upon his ears, and then, as in human nature, he stints, but 
recovers, warriorlike, to give his commands to his followers at the 
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end of the scene. For the Banquet Scene, hitherto left unnoticed, 
there is this much to add. Mr. Irving’s kingliness fraught with 
terror is as convincing as it can be; while Siies Terry’s daring 
venture from one emotion to another throughout a trying scene 
is a triumph of genius and art combined. It remains to speak of 
Miss Terry's sleep-walking scene, repeating only with additions 
what we have before hinted as to the genius and poetry con- 
veyed in her personification of Lady Macbeth. Miss Terry, as 
might have been expected, takes her own view, and never 
surely was a truer, more natural, more poetical, more convincing, 
and, to say the last word, more dramatic view of the scene 
taken. Miss Terry has excellent support on the part of an 
actor and actress who have to play technically small, but really 
most important, parts. With even insuflicient support Miss 
Terry's rendering of the scene could not but live for ever in the 
heart of every playgoer, who knows and loves Shakespeare. 
The recapitulation of the actual scene is done with just 
that air of reality which carries with it conviction without a 
touch of brutality. The exit leaves nothing but pity for re- 
morse, and that is what should be left. With the concludin 
scenes we have no fault to find. On the contrary, we woul 
wish for more space for an appreciation of Mr. Irving's strong and 
subtle conception and execution. Macbeth is weary beyond his 
years, weary with his deeds good and bad. He is at once brave 
and prescient of evil. When the blow of ill news falls it finds 
him impatient, but in the bottom of his heart impavid save for 
superstitious suggestions which he shakes off at the very rumour 
of the fray. Then and there, from the very beginning of the 
fight, the poet disappears; the man of imagination gives place 
to the man of war. The man of war fights to the last, as he 
thinks. Then comes the last blow from the fates. The unfore- 
seen breaks on him and overwhelms him. The tale has come true 
—he gives in; his manhood revolts against Macduft’s challenge ; 
he fights; he is worsted, and there is an end of one of the finest 
characters, and of perhaps the very finest play, taking it altogether, 
that Shakspeare ever drew. Of the rendering of other parts in 
the play we have spoken before, and have now only to add that, 
in accordance with our previous judgment, the two principal 
parts are very finely supported. As to the mounting, its beauty 
speaks for itself. 


JUSTICES’ JUSTICE. 


“ JTUSTICES’ justice” is a favourite phrase in which country 

newspapers much delight, when justice to the justice is 
about the last thing thought of. A reporter attends at petty 
sessions, makes a few notes, which are reduced to next to nothing 
in a newspaper paragraph, and a storm is raised because a little 
boy has been fined for picking a rosebud, or a tramp for taking 
a feld turnip. It would occupy too much space to report that 
in the case of the boy the complainant could not keep a flower in 
his garden, and in the case of the tramp the farmer had set a 
watch because his turnips were disappearing unreasonably fast. 
But “ Justices’ justice” is an attractive heading to a paragraph, 
though it is now something musty. 

There are two sorts and conditions of men who get elevated to 
the Bench, though not exactly in the same sense that judges attain 
to that elevation. These are the country gentleman, who is 
selected by the lord lieutenant of his county ; and the successful 
merchant, tradesman, doctor, or retired solicitor in a borough, 
recommended to the Lord Chancellor, sometimes, it is feared, by 
political party managers. There are many stipendiary magistrates 
appointed in important districts in the kingdom, but neither these, 
who are barristers, nor the judges themselves, are subject to the 
affliction of justices’ justice, though they probably make as many 
mistakes in their sphere as the common justice, celebrated under 
the name of Mr. Justice Shallow, makes in his. Considering that 
a girl of twenty-two years was hanged near the close of the last 
century for receiving a piece of check from an accomplice who 
had stolen it, there seems to be no good reason why the High 
Court should be exempt from a sarcasm so often thrown in the 
teeth of the lower Court. Justices’ justice is the resort of the 
country newspaper, when the paragraph-writer’s jaded pen is glad 
of anything from pitch-and-toss to manslaughter. 

Taking up the distinction between the county justice and the 
borough justice, the counties are divided into petty sessional 
divisions, to the business in each of which the justices living in 
the division attend. As their administration of justice at quarter 
sessions is not liable to an attack of justices’ justice, that part 
of their functions does not come under this head. The justices 
of the peace, as they are properly called, or magistrates, con- 
sist of peers, baronets, knights, and squires, with a few clergy. 
Of late years the clergy have not been appointed to the office 
as they used to be. It is fairly certain that there is not a 
Bench of justices in any division in the kingdom to which 
one or more justices of considerable experience and fully com- 
petent do not belong, and it is customary to elect as chair- 
man the senior justice or the most competent, as the case may 
be. Although every day, except Sundays and holy days, is 
usually appointed for petty sessions for hearing casual cases 
which a single justice is competent to deal with, one day a fort- 
night or one day a week is appointed for a full Bench of two or 
more justices and for special sessions. On this particular day the 
chairman presides, in some divisions the chair is taken by each 


in turn, and it is the custom for a full Bench to attend. If there 
should be any case of special interest or importance, many of the 
justices of the division are sure to be present, who together are 
peculiarly well qualified to act as both judge and jury in any of 
the many and great variety of cases on which the law calls 
upon them to adjudge. The amount of business done by these 
justices throughout the country is astonishing. Their jurisdic- 
tion covers all the small petty offences that are committed; 
some, such as driving horses without reins, allowing cattle to 
trespass on the highway, not in any way criminal ; many, such as 
violent drunkenness, trivial assaults, small thefts, &c., criminal in 
their degree. They have also the important task of hearing all 
the more serious cases, and deciding whether the evidence is 
sufficient to commit the accused for trial to the higher Courts. 
The play on the word commit enabled Dickens to put the joke in 
Sam Weller’s mouth that these were very impartial courts for 
justice, for there was not a magistrate going who did not com- 
mit himself twice as often as he committed other people. The 
office of justice of the peace is many centuries old, dating 
from Edward III., and even before that. Shakspeare brings the 
justice before us in the persons of Shallow, Dogberry, and the 
justice who plays his part on the world’s stage in fair round 
belly, with good capon lined; with eyes severe, and beard of 
formal cut, full of wise saws and modern instances. They have 
many functions, which may be divided into administrative 
and judicial—so much so that an Elizabethan writer “feared 
their backs would be broken by these, not loads, but stacks of 
statutes” laid upon them. And their work still increases by 
statute, though the criminal business has very much diminished, 
as the statistics of crime show. Justices in a division appoint 
their clerk, and, as they are themselves responsible for what is 
done in their court, it may be supposed that they take care to 
appoint a competent person. Ile is usually a solicitor, and they 
refer to him for the law ; but it is for them to look carefully into 
the grounds for his advice. 

England and Wales are divided into 715 petty sessional 
divisions, each within the boundaries of its county, and includ- 
ing a certain number of parishes, in which about 9,000 county 
justices or magistrates compose the various Benches, giving on 
an average a little over twelve to each division. There are 
many divisions in populous districts with more than the average, 
and in outlying districts with less, but there are few with less 
than six. It can, therefore, be seen that the work need never fall 
into incompetent hands, though now and then an incompetent 
person may be appointed. In every division educated and ex- 

‘rienced men are to be found, with their clerk, and, consider- 
ing the vast amount of business they get through, the number of 
small complaints, quarrels, and offences brought before them, and 
the quiet state of the country in general, it cannot be said that 
the system is otherwise than very successful and satisfactory. 
The alternative would be to appoint stipendiary magistrates to 
every division, or to small groups of divisions; but that would 
entail a heavy expense, and it may well be doubted if a barrister, 
who has practically failed in his profession, sitting singly, would 
prove a better justice than a Bench of two to half a dozen men of 
standing in the world. The system of justices of the peace 
and the jury system, with all their faults, have certainly the 
effect of giving a widespread acquaintance with, and a conse- 
quent respect for, the law. “Of that magistracy we can still 
write with Sir Edward Coke, ‘It is such a form of subordinate 
government for the tranquillity and quigt of the realm as no 
part of the Christian world hath the like, if the same be duly 
exercised.’ ” 

In the boroughs the mayor is the chairman, anda great number 
of justices hold the commission of the peace because it is an 
object of ambition with retired tradesmen and others to attain to 
that eminence and put J.P. after their names, letters that are not 
affected as elegant appurtenances in the county divisions. Man 
men of experience are found on the borough bench who, with their 
clerk, the sna their numerous duties very well. As may be sup- 

sed, they are an entirely different class of persons from the county 
justices, and although they have the same jurisdiction, they have a 
town population instead of a country population to deal with. They 
have a larger and more compact body of police, offences are more 
numerous and of a different sort, and, in the case of seaport 
towns, there is the sailor and the sea with their laws to add to 
their cares. There are daily petty sessions for small offences, and 
the mayor sits once a week with a full bench. The mayor of a 
large town was recently presented with a pair of white kid gloves, 
in observance of the old custom when no one is charged with an 
offence. The mayor made a speech complimenting the police, a 
ludicrous perversion of justice to the innocent town in which no 
sinner had been found. It was within the bounds of possibility 
that the police had been negligent ; but the moral sense of the 
mayor was hopelessly confused with the police. Borough jus- 
tices are exempt from attacks of justices’ justice. Country news- 
papers are published in the towns, and the justices know the 
editors of them personally, ask them to dinner, in fact ; it 1s 
therefore easier and more pleasant to fall upon the county justice 
and rend him, to satisfy an appetite for news. 

A difficulty presents itself to justices in the matter of costs. 
Say that a complainant cannot keep a flower in his garden, and 
prosecutes a small boy for taking a rosebud, A fine of a shilling 
or two would be enough, but who is to pay the fees and costs P 
The fees must be paid, the witnesses must be paid according to 
the authorized e, and the fine must be paid. For a very 
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trifling matter these costs may amount to 15s. or 1/. If the 
*ustices fine 6d. and costs, it may amount to 1/. (we have such a@ 
case before us). If they fine, “” 10s., “ inclusive,” to include 
costs, it is “justices’ justice.” If they fine 1s. without costs, the 
costs fall on the innocent ratepayers, who may lose their flowers. 
This is the difficulty which often gives rise to the parrot cry 
justices’ justice, and an amendment of the practice would be 


welcome. 


THE STUARTS AND MODERN GENEALOGISTS. 


N Austrian author, who has devoted several volumes to the 
A history of the decline of the House of Stuart, chiefly sug- 
ed by the Leibnitz papers, has prefaced his work by the state- 
ment that the fall of that House, “and the circumstances which 
led to it, as well as its attendant consequences ... are not 
merely English transactions. The united chain of these events 
concerns England in contact with the rest of Europe” (Der 
Fall des Hauses Stuart und die Succession des Hauses Hannover. 
Von O. Klopp. Wien. 1875). To this it might be added that, 
from political considerations, the interest attaching to the 
House of Stuart is not one of English but of European concern. 
The truth of the inscription on Canova’s monument to the Stuarts 
in St. Peter’s, the expense of which was, as we all know, partly 
defrayed out of the privy purse of a King of the Georgian era, 
was incontrovertible as regards the male line :—JACoBO III..... 
KAROLO EDVARDO, ET HENRICO, DECANO PATRVM CARDINALIVM, 
REGIE STIRPIS STVARDLE POSTREMIS. 

We say incontrovertible ; for no one, unless wilfully blind, could 
seriously entertain the claims of the joint authors of the Tales of 
a Century, not published till twenty-three years after the death, 
in 1824, of the Countess d’Albanie, to be considered legitimate 
descendants of Prince Charles Edward. Of these claims—if 
éaims they were meant to be—nothing remained after the pub- 
lication of an article in the Quarterly Review of 1847 (vol. 1xxxi.), 
mriously ascribed to Lockhart and Dennistoun, and the per- 
manent disappearance from our midst of the last surviving of two 
brothers who died on Christmas Eve, 1880, has only left matters 
where they were before. Yet the blood of the Royal race of 
Scotland in the female line has filtered into nearly every Royal 
and ex-Royal family in Europe, and the cry is, Where are not 
the “ Heirs of the Stuarts”? In these days of centenaries and 
tercentenaries it was no matter for surprise that a “ Stuart 
Calendar” should have appeared last year to celebrate the cen- 
tenary of Prince Charles Edward's death. The form was un- 
exceptionable in most respects, and was embellished with portraits 
of some foreign kings mo per “ who, but for the exclusion of 
Roman Catholics,” would have been kings of England and Ireland 
between the years 1807 (the date of the death of Henry Cardinal 
York) and 1875, when the ex-Duke Francis V. of Modena 
died, and the unasserted claims of the nearest heir of the 
House of Stuart passed into Bavaria. Without disparaging the 
sincerity of the compilers of this Calendar, we would venture 
to point out that the statement as regards disabilities in conse- 

ce of religious belief is very much open to doubt. Religion, 
h an important factor in the Act of Settlement, was not, 
after all, its keystone. Constitutional ideas had grown up in the 
jand with which the government of the later Stuarts had become 
incompatible. The strength of the English Protestant Jacobites, 
particularly at the first, was great, but it was of the nature of a 
Political reaction. Macaulay ( Works of Lord Macaulay, Complete, 
vol. iii. pp. 399 and 400. 1871), in one of his most brilliant pas- 
Sages, describes the bitterness of Sancroft, the author of the scheme 
of Regency, who not only sent to James II. at St. Germains to 
in the names of two clergymen whose consecration would 
perpetuate a Protestant Jacobite Church (the last bishop of which 
Church did not die till 1805), but even refused communion with 
such of the clergy as had sworn allegiance to the sovereigns in 
ein. Yet it is not recorded that the number of Protestant 
Jacobites, few of whom went so far as Sancroft, was sensibly 
increased when Charles Edward, in his brief visit to London in 
1750 as the guest of Dr. King, removed the religious objection by 
formally placing himself in communion with the Church of Eng- 
land (see particularly Life of Prince Charles Stuart, by A. C. 
Ewald, from State Papers, &c. 1883). This defection on the 
part of the Prince was, no doubt, of short duration; but it does 
hot appear that during its operation the foundations of the Act 
of Settlement were shaken. What has been shaken, at least in 
modern times, is the pious belief that Charles Edward was one of 
those who gave up three kingdoms for a mass. 

The fact is—and it is one which cannot be too often insisted 
on—that the exclusion of the House of Stuart from the succession 
to the throne was a work which was forced upon the nation b 
Its political instincts, aided by the pusillanimity of James II. 

act, whether right or wrong, helped to shape the fortunes of 


gn oeatry as no similar act in comparatively modern times has 
e. 


Yet we have all a sentimental interest in the Stuarts, the in- 
terest of an underling who watches wistfully the fate of a master 
vem he has discharged ; and at no time within living memory 
_ this interest been so generally pronounced as now. As the 

uration of the Stuart Exhibition is prolonged, it may be our 
to point out that one object, ut least, shown within its 


walls is not altogether “authentic.” We prefer the simple de- 
scent of the main line of the House of Stuart as given in the 
—— Calendar above mentioned to the rather pretentious 
“ Pedigree of the House of Stewart ” hanging on the walls of the 
exhibition. This comes to us, it is true, not on the authority of the 
Heralds’ College, but at least on the authority of one of its officers, 
and is corrected, with additions, from “ printed books.” We should 
altogether exceed the dimensions of an article of this nature if we 
attempted to review the whole pedigree ; but a few points strike 
us in the descent from James IV. which it may be worth while 
to notice. A well-meant attempt to keep in a straight line the 
direct heir of Alan, son of Flaad, has resulted—partly, no doubt, 
from want of space—in no little confusion in regard to the mar- 
riages of that heir. Thus Darnley is suggested in order as Queen 
Mary’s first husband, and the King of France as her second; 
while a similar confusion is apparent as regards the wives of 
James V. of Scotland and James II. of Great Britain. When 
first studying the copy of the Pedigree sold at the exhibition 
our thought was that some direction to read from right to 
left, as we do with an Oriental manuscript, had been omitted, 
and this idea was confirmed when, looking to our own times, 
we found the Count de Bardi, younger son of Charles III. of 
Parma, given precedence over his elder brother, in whose de- 
scendants the blood of the Stuarts is continued. But we found 
this reading would not do, as sons and daughters cropped up 
in positions that were reconcilable neither with the European 
nor Oriental mode of reading. All ideas of primogeniture and 
precedence in wedlock being upset, we turned to minor de- 
tails. Assuming that the Pedigree was meant to be as complete 
as circumstances would permit, we were astonished to find that 
the compiler had reasons of his own for omitting all mention of 
the daughter of Queen Mary by Bothwell, of whose existence 
there is no moral doubt whatever. The hapless Duchess of 
Orleans, from whom the direct heiress of the Stuarts descends, is 
hardly recognizable as Henrietta Maria to those who have known 
her hitherto as Henrietta Anne. This is almost more puzzlin 
than to’ find her suggested in point of order, as we B sewer. 
would be the case, as the eldest rather than the youngest daughter 
of Charles I. Marie A. Ferdinande, daughter of Philip V. of 
Spain, by his second wife, Elizabeth Farnese, is represented in the 
— version of the Pedigree before us as having continued to 

ar children to her lord, Victor Amadeus III. of Sardinia, some 
years after her death, which is stated to have occurred in 1758, 
rather than 1785, when it actually took place. This is only one 
specimen of what may be printers’ errors, of which the death of 
Victor Amadeus II., stated to have occurred in 1732, though it 
really occurred twenty years later, and the substitution of 
Philip X. for Philip V. of Spain as the husband of Louise 
Gabrielle of Sardinia are further examples. By a single false 
stroke Charles Emmanuel III. is credited with marrying his 
sister, who is, however, rightly described in the text. His sub- 
sequent wives are, as an exception, given in their right order. 
The wife of Victor Emmanuel I. should have been given as 
daughter of the Duke of Modena-Brisgau, and the date of her 
death (1832) might conveniently have been added. Again, no 
one would suspect that Marie Thérése, Duchess of Parma, who 
died as late as 1879 (twin sister of the Empress Ferdinand of 
Austria, who survived her five years), was the mother of 
Charles III. of Parma. This prince springs up as the husband 
of Louise, daughter of the Duc de Berri, without any sign of 
cousinship or Stuart blood. Perhaps it was not ascertained that 
there was any relationship at all, for the dates of the birth 
and death of Charles III. (1823 and 1854) are not anywhere 
mentioned. Even previous to this time it seems to have been 
regarded as superfluous to give the dates of the Princess Henrietta 
Anne’s descendants, even when they were easily obtainable. 
Some of these dates, as in the case of the Duc de Chablais, 
who died in 1808, and whose widow lived for some years 
afterwards, might without much labour have been filled in, and 
more particularly the dates of the death of persons of our own 
time—e.g. Henri V. (1883), his widow (1886). 

Again, if it was worth while to notice the natural children of 

Charles II. and others, why was it deemed unnecessary to men- 
tion the early marriage, subsequently annulled, of the Duc de 
Berri, and the legitimate offspring of that marriage, the Princesse 
de Lucinge-Faucigny and Madame de la Charette ? Has not one 
consequence of this marriage, which undoubtedly took place before 
a Catholic priest, been to bracket the position of the Comte de 
Chambord with that of Napoleon Jérome, whose father married 
Miss Patterson before his marriage with a Princess of Wiir- 
temberg ? 
As space does not admit of our continuing this short notice of 
a limited portion of the Pedigree, we will conclude by noticing 
that the name of the father of the present heiress of the Stuarts, 
by which he was chiefly known, is conspicuously omitted. His 
name is given as Victor Charles ; but, in point of fact, his names 
were Ferdinand Charles Victor, and he was more usually known 
in Austria as Archduke Ferdinand. This suppression is possibly 
made to avoid confusion with her stepfather, Archduke Charles 
Ferdinand, who died in 1874. If so, the precaution was un- 
necessary. While acknowledging the labour represented by the 
work which we have noticed, we nevertheless think that an 
authentic pedigree of the House of Stuart has still to be given to 
the public. 
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THE NEW RUSSIAN CONVERSION. 


» yw audacity with which the New Russian Conversion has 
been rushed extorts admiration. It is less than a month 
since the Comptoir d’Escompte broke down, That institution, it 
is true, has not suspended payment. The advances made to it by 
the Bank of France and other great houses in Paris have enabled 
it to repay its deposits and to meet its acceptances as they fall 
due. Nevertheless, the Comptoir d’Escompte is ruined. Its 
shareholders have lost their investments, and there are weil- 
grounded fears that the assets of the bank will not prove sufli- 
cient to cover the advances made by the Bank of France. At the 
same time the Société des Métaux has become insolvent, and 
speculators in copper and copper shares have suffered enormous 
losses. The full extent of the catastrophe will not be known 
until the Ligwdation on the Paris Bourse that begins on Monday 
has been completed. And yet on the very eve of the Liquidation 
this Conversion Loan is being carried through. The suspicion is 
inevitable that the Russian Government either cannot or will not 
wait for a more favourable opportunity. Perhaps the great finan- 
cial houses of Berlin, which a little while ago were chagrined to 
see their Russian business taken from them by the Paris houses, 
are now bidding for a reconciliation with the Russian Govern- 
ment. Perhaps, too, the great houses in Paris desire to prove to 
the Russian Government that they can successfully place a great 
loan in spite of a banking crisis and widespread disaster. In 
any case they obviously hope that the bold front which they 
are showing will induce the general public to believe that the 
consequences of the breakdown of the Comptoir d’Escompte 
are much smaller than has generally been believed. They ex- 
pect, too, by the courage with which thay are acting, to restore 
confidence to the depositors who have withdrawn their money 
from the Comptoir d’Escompte and the other deposit banks of 
Paris. If these depositors could be induced to invest the money 
they have so withdrawn in the New Russian Loan, instead of 
hoarding it up, the general public might recover confidence and 
might begin to buy. Then the speculators who have lost so 
heavily, and find themselves with immense quantities of stocks 
which they cannot dispose of, would be enabled to sell; and, if 
that were to come about, both the speculators and the great 
banks which are helping them through the crisis would be relieved 
of a large part of their embarrassments, and might be in a position 
to tide over the crisis. But it is equally clear that, if the cal- 
culations do not prove true, the position of the Paris market 
will be more difficult than it was before. The great houses, with 
the Messrs. Rothschild at their head, are bound to the Russian 
Government to take this loan, if the public will not convert and 
will not subscribe to it. ‘Twenty-eight millions sterling is a very 
large sum to add to all which they have had to find in order to 
support the Paris market. Of course it is reported that the loan 
is a success. It was at once run to a high premium, both in 
Paris and in Berlin, and confident statements are made that in 
the first day the subscriptions in Paris and Berlin more than 
covered the loan. This may be true; for it is possible that the 
holders of the five loans which it is proposed partially to convert 
have been convinced by the tactics of the great houses that they 
are helpless in the matter. They may, therefore, have offered to 
convert their bonds. And, if they have done so, the operation is 
successful. But it is also possible that the reports are entirely 
too sanguine. Naturally all who are interested in the transaction 
take the most favourable possible view of what is going on. 
Even a small number of offers to convert and of new subscrip- 
tions would be accepted by them as a favourable omen. And it 
is clearly to their interest to induce the public to believe that the 
operation is a triumphant success. 

The loan is altogether for 28 millions sterling, and it is in- 
tended to convert completely the old loan of 1871 and such parts 
of the loans of 1870, 1872, 1873, and 1884 as the remainder of the 
issue will cover. The New Loan is to bear interest at 4 per cent., 
and a bonus of nearly 113 per cent. is offered to the holders of the 
old loans who are willing to convert. Strenuous efforts have 
been made to induce them to believe that these terms are highly 
favourable. But a little consideration will show, we think, that 
they are far from being so. It happens that Russia has had two 

harvests in succession, and that at the same time the 
arvests of the rest of the world have been bad. Particularly 
last year the harvests of America and of Western and Central 
Europe were very deficient. Owing to this exceptional combina- 
tion of circumstances, Russia has been able to sell an unusually 
large quantity of wheat and at fairly remunerative prices. 
Her agricultural community in consequence is better off than it 
has been for many years past, and her general trade has, there- 
fore,improved. It isa matter of course that the taxes have been 
better paid than heretofore, and that, consequently, the revenue 
is larger than it has been for a very long time. But in the nature 
of things a succession of good harvests will be followed by a 
series of bad ones, and at the same time the bad harvests in the 
United States, India, Australia, and Western and Central Europe 
will be followed by good harvests. Then Russia will be able to 
sell much less wheat, and the price will fall, and once more her 
agricultural classes will be plunged in distress. When that 
comes about her finances will fall back into the disorder from 
which they have been temporarily rescued. It is very proper of 
the Russian Government to take advantage of the favourable 
combination of circumstances to which we have been referring for 
the purpose of reducing the charge of its Debt; and, if the 


Russian Government at the same time were to enforce retrench- 
ment at home, and to observe abroad a policy regardful of the 
interests of other countries, it would inspire the investing classes 
all over the world with confidence, and, very naturally, would 
raise its own credit. But the Russian Government is not prac- 
tising retrenchment at home, and has not changed its poli 
abroad. On the contrary, its military expenditure is increasing at 
an alarming rate; and it is notorious that, when the Five per 
Cent. loans are all converted, an attempt will be made to issue a 
great new loan in Paris. Negotiations have been going on for six 
or eight months between the great Paris houses and the Russian 
Government respecting that new loan. And it was believed, 
just before the breakdown of the Comptoir d’Escompte, that 
the negotiations were on the point of being successfully con- 
cluded. Even now the matter may be arranged if the Con- 
version loan is satisfactorily carried through. But the point we 
wish to bring to the notice of investors is that the improvement 
in the finances of Russia is temporary, being due to purely acci~ 
dental circumstances, and that in a year or two it will entirely 
disappear and the old disorder will return. Further, we would 
point out that the military a pomeme going on compel Russia 
to add largely to her Debt, and consequently that the reduction 
of interest which she is now effecting will not be a saving, in the 
proper sense of the word, but will simply enable the Russian 
Government to increase a Debt already too large. 

The facts being so, holders of the five old loans which are to 
be wholly or partially converted who are not carried away by 
the intoxication of the moment will see that their true interest 
recommends them not to convert, but to demand payment in 
cash. Barely a year ago our own Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was able to convert the whole of the Three per Cents, except 
about 42} millions. And he was able to do this at par, the new 
stock being quoted for the time at a premium. But within a few 
months not only did the premium disappear, but New Consols 
fell to a discount of about 3} per cent. And now, although Mr. 
Goschen requires only about 22 or 23 millions sterling in order 
to complete conversion, he is not able to issue New Consols at 
par for even that amount. Russian bondholders who have not 
entirely lost their heads will take to heart this lesson. They will 
see that, even in the case of so rich a country as our own, with 
the best credit in the world, a fall in the price of Converted 
funds could not be prevented. How much more likely is it, 
therefore, that in a very short time we shall see a heavy 
fall in the New Russian Four per Cents. The issue price of 
these Four per Cents is demonstrably too high. The old Five 
per Cents have been raised above par by manipulation in Paris 
and Berlin, and they have stood above par only for a few months. 
The Paris market has received a blow from which it will not 
quickly recover, the temporary success which has attended the 
efforts of the great houses this week to the contrary notwith- 
standing. In the course of four or five months the whole of 
the money invested in the bonds and shares of the Panama 
Canal Company, representing an annual income of over 4 mil- 
lions sterling, has been utterly lost. So has the capital of the 
Société des Métaux and of the Comptoir d’Escompte. And in 
addition the losses of speculators have been enormous. Alto- 
gether, in less than half a year, French investors have lost many 
tens of millions sterling. And however the market may be 
galvanised for a week or two, it is as certain as anything human 
can be that losses so immense must cripple the purchasing ‘nerd 
of the French people, must lead to a long and painful liquidation 
of bad business, must compel securities "of all kinds to be sold on 
the best terms that can be obtained, and must, therefore, 
bring down prices. It is, then, highly probable that before July, 
when the whole of the Russian 1871 loan is to be paid off, the 
holders of the bonds of that loan, as well as the holders of the four 
other loans, will be able to buy new Four per Cents, if they choose 
to do so,on much more favourable terms than they can at present. 
And even if, beyond all expectation, the great houses in Paris 
should be able to keep up prices for three or four months, it 1s 
reasonably certain that there must be a fall before the year Is 
out. What is true respecting the holders of these old loans 1s 
still more true in the case of new subscribers who are asked to 
invest their money in the New Four per Cents. By simply waiting 
they will be able to make a much better bargain. On their side 
are all the chances. Should the crops in Russia be injured by 
bad weather everybody will foresee that the Russian finances 
must suffer. Should there be disturbances in the Balkan 
Peninsula, or should the relations of Russia with any of her 
neighbours become strained, all the bourses of Europe will be 
affected and prices will fall. And, lastly, if new difficulties are 
brought to light in Paris, the catastrophe which has now been 
arrested will be precipitated, and the crisis will be all the severer 
because of the superhuman efforts now being made to postpone It. 
On the other side, there is hardly a possibility that prices can go 
higher. For years there has been a wild speculation going on ™ 
foreign Government bonds. Everywhere there are symptoms 
that the speculation has been carried too far. And in the nature 
of things it is impossible, therefore, that it can carry quotations 
much higher. Investors, then, have the game in thelr own 
hands. If they will but wait they must win. 
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ART EXHIBITIONS. 


ge most interesting feature of the thirty-sixth annual exhi- 
bition at the French Gallery is a wall nearly covered with 
examples of work of all sizes, from large pictures to mere thumb- 
notes, by the fashionable German landscape-painter, Professor 
Karl Heffner. These thirty-four numbers are described as studies 
from nature, painted in 1886, 1887, and 1888. Last week we 
compared Professor Heffner to Mr. Leader, and there is un- 
doubtedly a similarity in their attitude towards landscape. 
Neither of them is quite satisfied with Nature as she is, but wants 
to make her a little more brilliant and startling and melodramatic 
than she is apt to be. Each is a very clever and neither, we 
think, really a sound artist. Professor Heffner’s tiny sketches 
are curious and interesting; some of them have the freshness 
which we miss in his elaborate studio-work, but many have faults 
ofaserious kind. They are too glossy ; the handling is too heavy, 
and there is almost everywhere a lack of simplicity. Clever they 
mostly are, and some are amazingly clever; the introduction of 
bits of bright colour, a clear orange, a strong pale blue, is often 
managed very cunningly. The heaviness of touch emphasizes the 
occasional weakness of the drawing, which is sometimes rather 
extraordinary. 

The great Austrian master, August von Pettenkofen, is so 
rarely seen in this country that we welcome so comparatively 
unimportant a specimen as his “ Desolation” (50), a solemn figure 
of a woman sitting bowed together on a flight of steps, very fine in 
feeling and rich in deep colour. A larger and also a more cheerful 

imen of Israels than we often see is “Grandfather’s Conso- 
lation” (53), a baby with a rattle in an old man’s arms. The 
most distinguished Swedish landscape-painter of the last gene- 
ration, Alfred Wahlberg, contributes a large and highly-finished 
canvas of the “Port of Waxholm” (60). The effects of light 
here are very noble; but we cannot approve of the mode in which 
the surface of the sea has been rende’ The water looks rough 
and yet solid, as though it were a pavement of iridescent bottle- 
ads. If we had never seen a Munthe before we should admire 
“A Winter’s Eve in Sweden” (73); but the Norwegian painter 
abuses the attraction which these chilly sunsets of his have for 
the public, and produces them wholesale, all exactly alike. 
Those who still admire the elegant and tender nymphs which 
M. Bertrand paints to-day, precisely as he did when he made his 
first successes forty years ago, will be pleased with the waxy 
rplica of his famous “ Lesbia ” (81). 

At the French Gallery we are accustomed to see examples of 
Continental genre-painters whose work is otherwise not met with 
inthis country, Of the older generation of French ge ee of 
this class we find contributions this year from G. de Jonghe, 
Duverger, and Emile Adan. “ Off to the Wars” (98) is an un- 
usually good example of the last-named. A young soldier, in a 
wiform of the First Empire, is breakfasting for the last time 
with his family. The central point of the whole composition is 
hishead in profile, and everything is sacrificed to the expression 
his features, resolute yet almost tearful. This is so very 
god, and the accessories are so cleverly painted, that we for- 

ive his legs for being queerly drawn. Examples of pure genre 

Munich in Julius Noerr, from Vienna in Karl Probst, 

ftom Bavaria in Professor August Holmberg are not so inte- 
resting, and are indeed much excelled by work, in a similar 
class of painters, presumably younger, whose names are less, or 
not at all, familiar to us. Among these last are a clever 
study of an “ Albanian Kavass” (70), by R. von Ottenfeld, 
and a very beautiful and highly-wrought interior, with Gothic 
seen through stained glass, and the figure of “ A Notary ” 

47), by M. Gaisser. On entering, we note a charming deep- 
green pastoral called “The Plough” (1), by the Dutch Mason, 

Mauve. Meissonier’s superb “ Le Rieur ” (64) is a wine 
which needs no bush; it would be the gem of any collection. 
By the brilliant young Bavarian professor, August Holmberg, 
a careful and large composition of some ecclesiastics, in 
scarlet and black robes, searching for “A Lost Chord” (67) in 
the music-room of ‘some elaborately-decorated eighteenth-century 

u. A very fine three-lengths study of a proud old Jew, 
“A Pharisee ” (101), by Munkacsy, is admirable. For the pre- 
tentious pictures of the young Viennese painter, J. V. Kriimer, 
and in particular for a huge and straggling “ Descent from the 
” (105), we cannot pretend to have any liking. Here are 
some Corots, either of doubtful authenticity or else poor speci- 
mens of the master; and a very solemn and mysterious twi- 
t landscape of Daubigny, called “The Harvest Moon” (110). 
Hungarian scenes, painted by the accomplished young 
Esthonian, G. von Bochmann ; a little landscape by the veteran 
ré; a “Travelling in Russia” (go), by a rare master, the 
Polish genre-painter, Anton Kozakiewiez; and an interior by 
Ferdinand Keller, conclude the list of the principal attractions 
of a collection which must have cost more care in selecting 
most English visitors would suppose. There is an enor- 
mous “Florentine Procession,” as big as the side of a house; 
is not one of the attractions. 
At Eagle Place, Piccadilly, there is now on view a large 
e by Bucovics, entitled “ Forbid them Not.” There was at 
Private view of this work a complete absence of explanatory 
+ ened! any kind; but we believe that this artist is the Dalma- 
with painter who, under a different spelling, as M. Bukovaé, studied 
W Cabanel in Paris, and attained there a considerable distinction. 


which is directly reminiscent of the school of Cabanel. The work 
represents Our Lord gently caressing the children whom rough 
and bearded peasant-Apostles are striving to drive out of His 
presence. The fault of the composition is that in the figure of 
the Saviour dignity is sacrificed to sweetness. In such a subject 
the rae | ought to sacrifice nothing of the former quality, but 
display a divine sweetness to us in the very gestures of a dignity 
no less divine. The picture is striking, but conventional in 
costume and a little poor in colour. It is by no means improved, 
to our thinking, by the too usual theatrical circumstances of a 
dark approach, a secret chamber, and light artificially concen- 
trated on the canvas. 

Mr. F. G. Coleridge, whose paintings have been seen in the 
same place before, exhibits a collection of water-colour drawin, 
of the Thames at the galleries of the Fine Art Society. Mr. 
Coleridge is of the school of Mr. Birket Foster, and cultivates 
the same minute touch, smooth surface, and general vignette cha- 
racter in his accomplished little landscapes. He has decidedly suc- 
ceeded in transferring to his paper something of the delicate linear 
beauty which is the charm of Thames scenery, but his touch is 
wanting in strength. [is pictures are very pretty, but it would 
not be true to say that they often get beyond mere prettiness. 

There has been unveiled on the end wall of the Nurses’ 
Refectory, Guy’s oe a large fresco, eighteen feet by seven, 
containing seventeen life-size figures, presented by the President 
and Council of the Royal Academy, and painted by a student, 
Mr. Herbert James Draper, in the kind of spirit fresco now 
adopted in Paris for mural paintings. The composition is an 
allegory of “ Spring,” young persons dancing under rosy blossom- 
ing trees, and is of a gay and cheerful character, eminently suited 
for its purpose. 

It was courageous of the Lady Artists to break away from all 
communion with man, and to found a Society in an upper room 
of the Egyptian Hall. But this boldness has been its own 
reward, and the thirty-fourth exhibition of the Society, like the 
thirty-third and the thirty-second, only shows that courage alone 
will not bring success. We have always noted, between a sigh 
and a tear, that the really distinguished Lady Artists prefer to 
compete with men, and will only exhibit at their own gallery on 
occasion, and with a fine air of patronizing their sex. This year 
the show at the Egyptian Hall is really deplorable, and of the 
few good pictures exhibited there scarcely any are properly hung. 
The Lady Artists have their members and their associates, and 
their right to the line, just like more celebrated male Societies of 
the same kind, and all the abuses consequent on the corporate 
system are rampant. The result is that, if a good work is sent 
by an outsider, it runs every possible risk of being skied. With 
the exception of Miss Clara Montalba’s “Old Watch-tower, 
Amsterdam” (242), which is a spirited and lustrous example of 
her work in oils, but not, to our mind, wholly satisfactory, the 
most artist-like productions at the Lady’s Society are two queer 
paintings by Miss Bertha Newcombe. It is plain that the hang- 
ing committee have not known what to make of these canvases ; 
so they have skied one and floored the other. Miss Newcombe 
is a veritable ugly duckling, if we may say such a thing of a 
lady, in this conventional poultry-yard. She is, or seems b 
the side of all this waxwork, more «mpressioniste than ever, wit 
her drab lights and violet shadows, her odd blues and greys. We 
do not wholly approve of the line she is persisting in, and we 
wish she would not look at nature with eyes so prejudiced in 
favour of French tones; but here, at least, is an artist trying 
conscientiously to express what she herself sees and feels in the 
world about her. 

There is not much else in the Society of Lady Artists. The 
oil-paintings are a shade less deplorable than the water-colours. 
Miss Moody’s dogs and cat in “ Defence not Defiance” (240) are 
good. Miss Henrietta Rae paints a graceful head and calls it 
“Sylvia” (248). Miss Osborn’s Eastern woman omy? into a 
tank, her “ Algerian Mirror” (255), has merit. Miss Kindon’s 
“ Free Seats” (345), a row of poor people in church, is almost 
very good. Among the miserable water-colours one or two 
examples of professional work, and in particular Miss Kate 
Macaulay’s “ Rain Clouds” (159) and Mrs. Marrable’s “ Cedar 
Tree at Thames Ditton” (153), stand out by force of contrast. 
Miss Nesbitt paints cleverly the figure of an Italian boy 
playing on the violin (92). But, with these exceptions, alas! 
for all this cloistered virtue. 


THE BAR AS A PROFESSION. 
VI. 


iv is quite possible that many readers of these articles on the 
“ Bar as a Profession,” and even those who are engaged in 
that profession as genuine practising barristers, and not as 
amateur lawyers, may, before perusing this chapter of the story, 
have arrived at the conclusion that the views which we take of 
the Bar are unduly pessimistic. Unfortunately, those most deeply 
interested in the matter know too well that the profession has for 
many years been going from bad to worse, until now those parents 
and guardians who have been under the fond delusion that the 
Bar offered more advantages than all the other professions lumped 
together may be assured that, so far as the pecuniary side of the 
matter is concerned, more money is to be made at a street cross- 


7am in this supposition by the style of the painting, 


ing than is often garnered by a young barrister at the Royal Courts 
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of Justice and its branches. This is no extreme way of putting 
the case. Our one and only object has been, and is, to show 
people—perhaps for the first time—the Bar in its true colours, 
and to warn them against binding their sons and wards to a 
profession which offers less chances of advancement than almost 
any other, and which has proved a delusion and a snare to 
thousands of bright intellects, whose only fault was the fatal one 
of possessing no “influence.” It is quite true that some of these 
men manage to plod along, being always ready to pass an entire 
day, if necessary, at the library of their Inn, lachier up the law 
in order that they may write an opinion ; a piece of work which, 
when done, oftentimes brings in no more than a solitary guinea— 
when paid. For equally princely remuneration they are ready to 
go toa remote county court or police-court, if the case—as a 
certain class of solicitors have an amusing way of putting it— 
will not bear more. 

If the matter were only one of a pecuniary outlay during a 
young man’s studentship, we should not be doing our duty 
did we not strongly advise parents to consider well before 
incurring the expense incidental to the apprenticeship of a lad 
to what is called, in bitter irony, the higher branch of the 
= ay profession. Let us briefly indicate the reasons why those 
who have sons should do anything with them rather than send 
them to the Bar. It will not be controverted that the ma- 
jority of the young men whose names figure as counsel in the 

w List are provincials. But many of them are fresh from 
Oxford, or Cambridge, or Dublin, and are consequently not en- 
tirely ignorant of the ways of the world; but the only experi- 
ences of a still larger number of them have been gained in a 
country town, or perchance in a little borough of two or three 
thousand inhabitants. Every year hundreds of such young 
men are literally thrown upon London—often with very few, 
sometimes without any, friends—finding themselves, perhaps 
for the first time, their own masters, and naturally falling an 
easy prey to temptations of the great city, although in this 
respect they are, of course, not a whit worse off than youths 
who come up to London to join any other profession or call- 
ing. The Bar student enters upon his career with the full con- 
viction that it is very “jolly” to be so free from restrictions that 
his time is comparatively his own; for, although he occasionally 
attends certain lectures in term-time, he need not put in an ap- 
pearance oftener than he likes. However, as he must pass the day 
somehow, and as he may as well lunch in the vicinity of Fleet 
Street as anywhere else, he finds it not at all inconvenient or 
by er to run into one or other of the lecture-halls, listen to 
a dissertation on the law of real or personal property, or the 
administration of assets, or the law of trusts, or some other 
equally fascinating topic, scribble a few notes which he will 

robably never look at again, stroll into the library of his Inn 
for a confidential chat with his friends, dine in Hall if it be in 
term, and finish the evening at a theatre or a music-hall. Of 
course all Bar students are not of the butterfly order; some of 
them are “saps,” who look upon an evening passed away from 
their books at their lodgings in Bayswater or Kensington or 
Brixton as valuable time lost never to be recovered. These 
latter are the working bees, and they fondly imagine that the 
more law they drink in the greater is their chance of obtaining 
briefs, when once they have emancipated themselves from the 
thraldom of studentship and have arrived at the dignity of 
barrister-at-law. They must not regard it as cheap cynicism 
when we tell them that a very little law and a great deal of 
influence with “the attorney class” will stand them in infinitely 
better stead than a superabundance of legal lore and no friends 
in the solicitorial ranks, 

The law student is solemnly warned against attempting to 
elucidate legal principles or legal arguments by applying to them 
the light of common sense. But we wish the reader to look at 
the case we are stating from a common-sense point of view, 
inasmuch as we are now dealing with it from a practical, and not 
from a theoretical, standpoint. And this is how the case stands. 
We may take it for granted that quite two-thirds of the existing 
number of practising barristers have less than nothing to do, the 
work being in the hands of the solicitor-favoured few and their 
fortunate “devils.” Supposing, then, that there was never 
another “call” to the Bar, would it not have been demonstrated 
that this branch of the legal profession was in a parlous state ? 
But what is the actual, incontrovertible fact? Why, that four 
times every year scores of students are “called,” and the ranks 
of the legal army of out-of-works are reinforced to a startling 
extent. It is often said that people are more litigious now than 
they ever were before. This may be doubted; but, even if we 
were to grant for the sake of argument the accuracy of the asser- 
tion, we should have to meet it with the reply that, if litigants 
have increased, so have barristers ; so that matters would remain 
practically unaltered. How is it possible for new men to get 
work unless they have powerful connexions among the solicitors, 
or powerful friends among the more eminent members of the 
Bar, who will either put work, or see that it is put, in their way ? 
The only notification to the world in mihi | that a man has 
become a barrister is the appearance of his name among a dozen 
others on the door of his chambers, the announcement of his call 
amongst forty or fifty others in the newspapers, and the publica- 
tion thereof in the Law List and the Post Office London Direc- 
tory. That is hardly sufficient to cause solicitors to hurry straight- 
way off to the Temple or Lincoln’s Inn, and shower briefs on the 


There is no way possible by which he can do so; the only thing 
for him is to wait, and a very waiting game it is. Barristers ma 
be roughly divided into three classes:—Those who come to the 
Bar possessed with ample means; those with moderate means; 
and those with next to no means at all. It is the last class we 
are most concerned for. The position of a man—no matter what 
his age—who finds himself at the Bar with scarcely a penny to 
call his own, and no work worth speaking of, is about as pitiable 
a one as could well be imagined. Ile has practically nothing to 
do. His only resources are to sit moodily in the chambers for 
which he can hardly afford to pay even a few shillings a week; 
or to pass day after day reading in the Library; or to lo 
away the days of his life in the Courts, trying to pick up t 
ractice which no amount of book study will ever teach him, 
That is his life. Fora certain time he can stand it ; but soon it 
becomes intolerable, and the unhappy man is at his wit’s ends to 
know what to do with himself. If he “goes circuit,” or attends 
sessions, it means a certain outlay of his little capital (always 
supposing him to be possessed of any), and he begrudges every 
shilling which he is called upon to spend, seeing plainly that 
it is not likely to return to him with interest, if, indeed, it 
should ever return at all. It may be said that there are 
appointments open to all barristers; and that is perfectly 
true. But it is equally the fact that, with a very few ex- 
ceptions, nearly all the legal, or quasi-legal, billets that are 
worth the acceptance, even of a pauper barrister, are only o 
to those who have been at the Bar seven years, and waiting 
seven years for something to turn up is like waiting a lifetime. 
The poor barrister, then, after all his preparatory labour, after 
all his outlay (which from first to last, and reckoning the cost 
of three years’ living, can fall little short of six or seven hundred 
pounds), has absolutely no resource, and must starve, unless he 
can pick up a few guineas by the aid of his pen—and, as regards 
that source of income, it need scarcely be said that amateur 
journalism is a little worse even than amateur law. We have no 
desire to paint the “ Bar as a Profession” in too gloomy colours, 
but we are simply endeavouring to depict it as it actually is, and 
not as it is so often misrepresented to be. A famous judge once 
said that the first essential of success at the Bar was good animal 
— and that the second was good animal spirits, and that the 
third was good animal spirits, and that if you could manage to 
add a little law it would not materially hamper you. The legal 
luminary in question was not far wrong. There is no profession 
that so requires the possession of a stout heart as does that of the 
Bar; for there is no other that is so beset with disappoint- 
ments, and heartburnings, and pitfalls, and indeed all the sad 
accompaniments of a wasted and profitless life. 

We have lately seen how in the highest walks of the pro- 
fession jealousy and spite and professional bitterness exist, and 
how a distinguished Law Officer of the Crown—distinguished 
amongst distinguished men—can be foully assailed by members of 
the Bar, men of his own standing, at any rate, if not enjoying s0 
enviable a reputation. Sir Alexander Cockburn once said that 
an advocate should employ the weapons of a warrior, not the 
dagger of an assassin, and two or three of Sir Richard Webster's 
assailants would do well to lay these famous words to heart. 
We have no wish to dwell upon Sir Charles Russell's conduct to 
his former friend. It is inexplicable from whatever point of 
view we may regard it. It is sufficient to say that a sorrier 
exhibition has not been witnessed for a very considerable time. 
How the matter will end it is not difficult to predict. Of one 
thing we may be pretty certain—and that is, that, at the forth- 
coming meeting of the Bar Committee at the Hall of Lincoln's 
Inn, two distinguished members of the legal profession will b 
conspicuous by their absence—the ex-Attorney-General and Sir 
William Vernon Harcourt, Q.C. 


LAST TERM AT CAMBRIDGE. 


= Report of the General Board of Studies, on whose action 
respecting the reduction of the collegiate contribution - 
gested by the Council of the Senate we lately made some remarks: 
(see Saturday Review for December 29, 1888), has just appeared. 
As we expected, it is a very interesting and valuable document. 
The calm and conciliatory spirit in which it is written will dis 
arm opposition, while the judicial firmness of the decision arrived 
at will render a spirited policy on the part of the Council difficult, 
if not impossible. The replies of the different Special Boards and 
Syndicates on which it is based, and which appear in an appendix, 
are equally meritorious. A Special Board is often a dangerous 
body to apply to on the subject of requirements, immediate and 
prospective. The general is forgotten in the particular; and 
numerous highly specialized proposals, more suitable in many 
cases to an ideal Republic of Letters than to a modern University 
suffering from agricultural depression, are put forward for imme- 
diate acceptance. On this occasion, however, the Special 
have recognized the gravity of the situation; and, though they 
have asked for more than they can possibly get, their proposals 
cannot be arded as unreasonable. Moreover, some—as, 10T 
instance, the Board for Biology and Geology—have looked far 
ahead, and suggested a scheme for dealing with the difficult 
question of the salary of a reader or a University lecturer who 1s 
also a college lecturer, and of increase of stipend in proportion to 
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remembered, too, that the Special Boards act independently of 
each other, and that no Boord has the means of prmoen Pe 
what demands the other Boards intend to make. When, there- 
fore, the different replies are brought together for the first time, 
it need surprise no one that the limit in point of available funds 
should have been exceeded. In the present instance the excess 
of what is only desirable over what is t does not appear to 
have been great; but it has called forth the following excellent 
remarks from the General Board, which epitomize very clearly 
the whole financial position of the University :— 


To satisfy the needs which the Boards and Syndicates consulted consider 
to be urgent, in a manner which they consider to be adequate, a sum 
would be required considerably larger than the whole additional amount 
which the University can reasonably expect to obtain from the colleges— 
even when the final increment has been reached—so long as the present 
financial pressure continues. 

For it seems probable that, in this condition of collegiate finance, the 
Chancellor will reduce by one-fifth—that is, to 24.000/.—the 30,000/. which, 
according to Statute B, the University should ultimately receive from the 
Colleges, subject to deductions for Professorial Fellowships: and as these 
deductions, when the final increment is reached, may be taken to amount 
to 6,c00/., the ultimate annual income of the Common University Fund 
cannot—under the conditions supposed—be J oy higher than 18, . Now 
in “Paper D” appended to the Keport of Council, the annual charges 
ultimately falling on the Common University Fund, on the supposition 
that po new charges are imposed by Grace, are estimated at —_ 
nny deductions for Professorial Fellowships). Hence, if the existing 

ute be supposed to operate unchanged, but with the Chancellor's power 
of reduction exercised to the full, the University cannot expect, even 
ultimately, to obtain from the Colleges more than 5,o00/. per annum 
beyond the sum required to meet what the Report of the Council treats 
as existing liabilities: while to satisfy the te of the further 
requirements in the different departments of University work, which the 
Boards and other bodies >. ~Y~ to manage these departments consider 
to be necessary to them on a permanently satisfactory footing, 
9,000. ann. would hardly suffice. e General Board do not doubt 
that or nearly all, the expenditure thus recommended would be 
highly desirable, if the resources of the University were more ample ; 
but since it is most probable that much of it must be indefinitely post- 
poned, if the present financial situation continues, they have found it neces- 
to distinguish between the additional ex iture which appears 
to be most imperatively required and the remaining portion of what has 
been recommended. ith regard to the latter the General Board are 
of opinion that the requisitions of the Special Boards must in view of the 
present financial condition be in some cases reconsidered. But they think 
that a considerable portion of the expenditure recommended can be shown 
to be needed, to maintain the efficiency of the existing provision for Uni- 
versity teaching and study, and to prevent its natural development from 
receiving a serious check. 

The additional expenditure that appears to the General Board to be most 
imperatively required—-either at once or within a very few years—may be 
conveniently divided into three parts:—I. Increased stipends for existing 
teachers; II. Stipends for new teachers; III. Buildings, material appli- 
ances, and Curators. 


Under the first head a large increase of annual expenditure, 


say about 1,000/., either at once, or within a very few years, is 
ed as urgent. This sum it is pro to spend on 
increasing the salaries of University Lecturers, Demonstrators, 


and Assistants. Secondly, among the subjects for which new 
teachers are suggested we are glad to find Ancient History, 
Roman Law, General Jurisprudence, English, Pal phy, and 
the Physiology of the Senses. These, and others which we have 
not mentioned, would entail an expenditure of about 1,500/. a 
year. Lastly, it is suggested that a system of pensions for 
superannuated professors ought not to be much longer delayed. 
Expenditure under the third. head is more difficult to estimate, 
because, inconvenient as the want of proper buildings is, teach- 
ing can go on without them, though at a disadvantage. The 
General , however, tabulates as urgent a total of 45,150. 
This is to be spent, exclusive of minor matters, on new buildings 
for Anatomy and Physiology (15,000/.); lecture-rooms and class- 
rooms for Geology, in connexion with the ick Memorial 
Museum (7,500/.); a lecture-room and library for the Historical 
School (3,000/.); fittings for the new wing of the Library (3,000/.) ; 
completion of the gy at the Botanic Garden (2,2001.) ; 
and the purchase of the Perse School (12,500/.) This part of the 
Report concludes with the following paragraph :— 

_ Of the capital sum of 45,000!. which according to the tabular statement 
1s urgently needed, either immediately or within the next few years, part 
might in all probability be borrowed on bond ; but it is not likely that 
More than a part could be raised in that way, and it is hard to see how the 
remainder can be provided except by taking up more of the loan for which 
an agreement has been made with the London Assurance Corporation. But 
if the statute relating to the contributions of the Colleges should be 
altered as proposed in the Report of the Council dated October 22, 1888, no 
More than 40,000/. in all could be raised on the existing agreement ; that 
18, only 10,000/. more than has been already borrowed. 

Lastly, they indicate the ibility of obtaining some portion 
of the he annual out of the fees b 
students ; and conclude with a “hope that the University will 

frain from adopting the Report of the Council on the Con- 
tributions of the Colleges.” is Report of the General Board 
has been signed by all the twenty-one members, and we are glad 
to see that only seven have signed with reservations. ese 
Teservations refer principally to the last clause. 

Of the items involving large expenditure enumerated above, the 
orgy of the Perse school has been already agreed to by the 

- Plans for new buildings for anatomy, &c., have been 
prepared, and a preliminary discussion of them has been held. It 
48 not improbable that they will be sanctioned early in next term, 
though it may be necessary to defer some ion of them for lack 
of _ As the number of medical students is now above four 
hundred, it is most important that this work should be under- 


taken without delay ; and, further, that the old Anatomical School 
should be fitted up for the use of the Professors of Medicine and 
Surgery, for whom no adequate provision has been ever made. It 
may be mentioned, while we are speaking of buildings, that the 
New Chemical Laboratory, which is now in full working order, 
proves to be admirably suited for its multifarious aw gee and 
that the new wing of the Library, now nearly finished, promises 
to be a t ornament to the University. Mr. Pearson has solved 
with much skill and ingenuity the difficult problems of dove- 
tailing a Gothic building to Mr. Cockerell’s classical structure, 
and of completing the grand old gateway commenced, but never 
finished, by King Henry VI. 

The University accounts just published show, for the first time 
for many years,a balance of 986/. 12s. 11d. in favour of the 
Chest. Those who love to dwell upon the poverty of the Univer- 
sity are busy minimizing this financial triumph. It is easy to 

int out that certain receipts were extraordinary, and the like. 

ut, if receipts were extraordinary, so was expenditure ; and now 
that the one has effaced the other, we trust that the Financial 
Board will continue to make two ends not merely meet, but 
overlap. 

There can be no doubt that the Fellows of King’s College have 
done wisely in choosing Mr. A. Austen Leigh as their new 
Provost. His long residence at Cambridge, his intimate know- 
ledge of college and University affairs, his winning and courteous 
manners, and his genial, sympathetic temperament, which enables 
him to keep in touch with undergraduates of whom he can know 
but little except by report, must all be taken into account in 
estimating his chances of being a successful administrator. We 
can hardly imagine that any man, no matter how distinguished 
in literature or science, would do better. Certainly none would 
command at once so much respect and affection. 


MUSIC. 


A RECENTLY formed Society, bearing the somewhat cum- 
brous name of “The Wind Instrument Chamber Music 
Society,” gave its first concert on Friday week at the Royal 
Academy of Music. ‘The performance, though it included two 
such masterpieces as Mozart's and Beethoven's Quintets for Piano- 
forte, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, and Bassoon, was not of a particu- 
larly exhilarating nature. The ear soon wearies of the monotony 
and lack of timbre of wind instruments, and before the ened 
was half finished it was felt that the sound of even an indifferent 
violin would have been a relief. The performance, so far as the 
wind instrumentalists were concerned, was excellent ; but the 
pianist might have been better, and the piano was distressingly 
out of tune with the other instruments. Besides the two Quintets, 
the programme included a dull Sonata for Flute and Pianoforte 
by thineibe, well played by Mr. G. A. Clinton, and four songs 
sung by Herr Max Heinrich, one of which, “ Annette,” the com- 
position of Mr. C. H. Lloyd, created a most favourable impression, 
The concert at the Crystal Palace last Saturday began with 
a new Overture by Mr. Ebenezer Prout. The work is called 
an “ Overture to Sir Walter Scott’s Rokeby”; but, as the com- 
poser disclaims all intention of writing programme-music, it 
may be judged entirely on its own merits. These are very 
considerable, and Mr. Prout is to be congratulated upon 
having produced a remarkably spirited and effective work, 
admirably orchestrated and full of graceful and taking melody. 
The Overture was well received, and should be heard of again. 
The only other instrumental novelty in the programme was 
M. Saint-Saéns’s Symphonic Poem, “ Phaethon,” which was 
placed at the end of the concert and could not therefore be 
properly appreciated. M. Saint-Saéns occupies at present a 
curious position amo contemporary musicians; he 1s too 
German to please the French, and too French to please the 
Germans, so that whatever the sympathies of his audiences 
may be, he always meets with an equal want of appre- 
ciation. Time will. robably give him his revenge, for to ap 
absolutely unbia listener such music as his “ Phaethon’ 
must appeal by its sterling qualities and real merit. It is 
programme-music, doubtless; but this form of composition, 
though it may not be the highest, must be recognized as | 
timate, especially when it is kept within such limits as in 
Saint-Saéns’s work, and it is mere pedantry to blame him be- 
cause his French origin shows itself in his love of effect. 
Musicians should rather be thankful that he at least under- 
stands how to obtain his effects, especially in these days, when 
there is so much incoherency of expression in music. The 
symphony was Raff’s “ Lenore,” which is antes a favourite 
with the groundlings, though every successive hearing makes 
its many vulgarities more apparent. It was, needless to say, 
admirably played by Mr. Manns’s orchestra. The —— 
also included Liszt's extremely ugly Concerto for Piano _and 
Orchestra, No. 2, the solo part in which was played by Herr 
Bernhard Stavenhagen, who was heard in London last year 
and has obtained some reputation as Liszt's last pupil. His 
playing does not seem to have improved; though his execution 
is remarkable, yet he alternately thumps and bangs and in- 
dulges in exaggerated = obtained by an excessive use 
of the soft pedal ere is no real tone in his touch, and 
his playing of two waltzes, a study and prelude of Chopins, 
B 
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did not betray any particular intelligence. It would be 
interesting to hear him on another instrument, for that he 
played on was disagreeable in tone and quality. The vocalist 
was Miss Elsa, whose appearance at the Popular Concerts before 
Christmas was noticed at the time. On Saturday she did not 
create a more favourable impression than on her previous ap- 
pearance. She has a curiously uneven and unpleasant voice, 
and has not been judiciously taught ; her shakes and runs having 
been obviously cultivated to the sacrifice of all evenness of tone. 
Her solos were Rossini’s “Una voce poco fa,” which was sung 
with a fine British accent’; and Engel’s “Darling Mine.” That 
such trashy rubbish as the last song should have been allowed in 
a Saturday Concert programme is altogether astonishing. Surely 
the directors of these concerts can exercise some sort of veto over 
the music chosen by their soloists. 

The Popular Concert at St. James's Hall last Monday was one 
of the best which has taken place for some time. It began with 
Brahms’s earliest Sextet, Op. 18, one of the first works by which 
he became known to English audiences, but which, strange to 
say, remained for a long time without being recognized as the 
noble composition it is. The performance on Monday, by Dr. 
Joachim, am Ries, Hollander, Gibson, Howell, and Signor 
Piatti, was absolute perfection ; and the same may be said of Miss 
Fanny Davies's playing of Mendelssohn’s Andante and variations 
in E flat, Op. 82, and of the performance, by the same gifted pianist 
in conjunction with Dr. Joachim, of Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. 
It has lately been several times a pleasant duty to comment upon 
the progress which Miss Davies has made, but she has certainly 
never played better than she did last Monday; her performance 
of Mendelssohn’s Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2, which she played in 
response to an irresistible encore, justly roused the audience to 
enthusiasm. Miss Marguerite Hall was the vocalist, singing 


songs by Miss Maude White (who accompanied) and Halfdan | 


Kjerulf. The necessity for revising the analytical programmes, 
upon which we commented last week, was again noticeable at 
this concert, the Dictionary of Musicians, published by Sainsbury 
between 1820 and 1830, being quoted in the analysis of the 
Kreutzer Sonata as if it were the only biographical authority 
available, whereas it has been entirely superseded by both 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Leslie Stephen's Dictionary of 
National Biography. 

Amongst the minor concerts of the past week brief mention 
must be made of Miss Dora Bright’s third pianoforte recital, 
which took place at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday afternoon. The 
programme suffered from extreme length, but was of some 
interest as comprising two short pieces by the late Sir George 
Macfarren, four studies by his brother, Mr. Walter Macfarren, 
and solos by Dr. Mackenzie, Messrs. G. J. Bennett, and Francesco 
Berger, and Misses Ethel Boyce and Dora Bright. In addition to 
these, the programme included Mendelssohn's Prelude and Fugue, 
Op. 35, No. 1, Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2, Grieg’s 
Ballade, Op. 24, and songs by Mr. C. S. Macpherson and Dr. 
Hubert Parry. Miss Bright is undoubtedly a pianist of ability, 
and was heard to advantage in several of her less important selec- 
tions. Her playing of the Mendelssohn Fugue was also good in 
technique and reading; but her style suffers from a lack of any 
distinction and from the excessively mechanical character of her 
execution. The Sonata was played in a perfunctory and off-hand 
manner, which showed that Miss Bright has yet to learn that to 
play Beethoven properly requires more important qualities than 
mere finger-technique. Miss Eleanor Rees deserves a word of 
commendation for the clear enunciation of her words in singing. 
pb a quality too often conspicuous in English vocalists by its 
absence. 


MERRY MARGATE, 


it is disappointing to find a writer who seems capable of fairly 
good work putting his name to such a trivial and common- 
place farce as Merry Margate. Mr. Sydney Grundy has not even 
made good use of the materials at his disposal. The original com- 
plication lends itself well enough to incident calculated to amuse 
those who can find entertainment in compositions of the sort. 
Narcissus Jones, a writer of verse for tradesmen’s advertisements, 
arrives at a Margate hotel ; but, wishing to conceal his identity, 
he takes the name of his friend and chief employer, Ptolemy 
Tubbs, a soapboiler. Tubbs also arrives at the hotel, and is 
induced to assume the name of Narcissus Jones. A funny idea in 
the piece is the revelation of Tubbs’s method of advertising his 
soap. He carries about with him little adhesive labels with 
couplets upon them in praise of the article he manufactures, and 
these he sticks about ot mi he goes. Heis thus easily tracked, 
and his arrival at the hotel is closely followed by the appearance 
of his wife, her mother, and a husband-hunting spinster, his wife’s 
sister. Mr. Grundy does not make enough of the meeting between 
Tubbs and his female pursuers. If this were ingeniously led up 
to, the culmination of the episode would be amusing ; but little 
is made of it, which is the more unfortunate because it is evidently 
very hard work to keep the farce going with any semblance of 
spirit throughout its latter half. The quaint personality of Mr. 
Penley in the character of the soapboiler seems to have been 
chiefly relied on by the author for the creation of comic effect. 
Audiences are accustomed to laugh at this actor, and apparently 
do not find his employment of the same tricks of voice and 


much amused by Mr. Penley, and there is really nothi 
else amusing in Nir. Grundy’s shallow little play. Mr. Retong 
Barrington appears as the conventional irritable officer, except 
indeed, that this colonel is a tailor. “A colonel is always a 
colonel, even if he is a tailor,” the officer protests; to which an 
amendment is suggested to the effect that “a tailor is always a 
tailor, even if he is a colonel.” However, the combination of the 
two in Mr. Barrington’s hands is not removed from tediousness ; 
and, as the actor is known to possess humour, the blame of failure 
must rest upon the author, who has provided no opportunities, 
Miss Lottie Venne plays brightly and pleasantly as the tailor’s 
daughter, the betrothed of Narcissus Jones. Merry Margate, 
however, is, on the whole, deficient in merriment. 


A PROTEST. 


= publishers of a work entitled Every Man’s Own Lawyer 
have addressed the Editor of this Review in deprecation of 
| the notice of the last edition of that volume published in these 
| columns last week. The publishers take exception to the state- 
| ment that a previous edition of the book had been declared by the 
Saturday Review to be “a worthless volume and full of bad 
law,” and maintain that the notice of the earlier edition, which 
was published on the 5th of July, 1884, “did not go so far in its 
adverse criticism of the work.” The notice of last week was not 
written without reference to the previous notice, nor can we 
admit that our summary of what we had previously said was 
otherwise than fair and accurate. Such of our readers as are 
curious on the point can satisfy themselves whether we are 
justified in this contention or not. The publishers also allege that 
the present edition is “ practically a new book, the ak Toten 
been revised and reconstructed for the 1888 edition.” We are 
heartily rejoiced to hear it, and gladly give publicity to the fact. 


The publishers further urge that Mr. Justice Denman, in com- 
menting on the omission in the present edition whereby a candi- 
date for a County Council got into trouble, observed that the 
Local Government Act, with those it incorporates, is so complex 
a collection of enactments as to make its correct enunciation 
difficult, and that our notice omitted those expressions of the 
learned judge, while mentioning the fact that the book had mis- 
led the candidate. We did so; on the ground that such observa- 
tions are the commonplace of those who have to do with this 
branch of the law, and that the purpose of law-books is to solve 
difficulties of that character. 


REVIEWS. 


PATTISON’S ESSAYS.*. 


i eo time which has been spent by Professor Nettleship and 
his various assistants in producing the long-expected essays 
of the late Rector of Lincoln has not been idly spent. A careful 
triage seems to have been made of them, and though we do not 
quite understand the reason of the exclusion of such charac- 
teristic, and in their way valuable, pieces as the Fortnightly 
“ Books and Critics ” essay, it must be acknowledged that nothing 
trivial has been incorporated. The system which Mr. Nettleship 
has followed of submitting each essay or batch of essays to a 
specialist in the subject is, perhaps, more plausible (in the proper 
sense of that much-abused word) than really valuable. And 
we rather doubt the literary justifiableness of “ silently correct- 
ing undoubted errors.” Mr. Freeman, for instance, is not apt to 
be slow in correcting other men’s work, and Mr. Freeman un- 
doubtedly knows a great deal more about Gregory of Tours in 
1889 than Pattison knew in 1845. Yet the few “ E.A.F.” notes 
on this (the first) essay come to very little, Mr. Freeman evidently 
having recognized the fact that rewriting another man’s work up 
to date is practically impossible. We cannot help thinking that, 
except in cases where Mr. Pattison left emendations in his own 
hand, it would have been better to reprint the essays as they 
originally stood. Essays are valuable, not exactly as works of 
reference, but as examples of literary handling and mental 
idiosyncrasy ; and to give us, not what the essayist did write, but 
what he conceivably might, or strictly ought to, or possibly 
would have written if he had been somebody else writing at 
different time, seems to us rather a blunder. But it is not a 
serious blunder, and we never quarrel with honest and scholarly 
work, 

There is little need in the case of these essays, the gleanings of 
forty years and more, for the half-melancholy, half-humorous 
reflections which were suggested by the Memoirs, and in a very 
much less degree by the Sermons. It is impossible to a | that 
these solid nine hundred pages are unworthy work, or work mis- 
taken in direction. They sometimes show, indeed, the limitations 
of Pattison’s acute but narrow intellect ; they constantly show 
the other limitations imposed by his fastidious taste and his 
strenua inertia. But all the work here given is work that a man 
of his gifts and of his opportunities might very well have per- 


expression monotonous. We cannot profess to have been 


* Essays by the late Mark Pattison, Collected and arranged by Henry 
Nettleship. 2 vols, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1889. 
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. The strongest impression left is an increased sense, not 
that he ought not to have left these things done, but that he 
ought m more not to have left other things undone. The 

pers here given fall roughly into four classes. There are 
Tehiefly early) articles of no special merit, but never without 
merit, which he wrote on various subjects, because the fancy took 
him, or because he was asked to write them. There is a class of 
writings on University reform which will always be useful to the 
student of the subject, but which are partly ephemeral, partly 
marred by the fact that Pattison never quite realized two im- 
t things. The first was, that a very imperfect University, 
which dunces and idlers are not turned away, gives the 
dunces and idlers a culture invaluable to the nation; and the 
second was, that his own ideal and perfect university of studious 
research might at least conceivably result in a new monachism of 
endowed idleness, with no benefit to the nation at all. Then 
there is the theological section, headed by the famous Essays and 
Reviews paper, of which we venture to think, without any orthodox 
prudery, that the less said the better. Pattison on theological 
subjects was always far too much like a man who, having had 
some great disillusion about a particular girl, insists that all women 
are vile, and treasures up memories of other misogynists. It 
might even be said that he was like a man who, having jilted 
his beloved, is perpetually haunted by a sense of the necessity 
of justifying his action. Last of all, there is the work in 
his true vocation, the discussion and study of those classical 
scholars of the Renaissance whom he knew as perhaps no other 
— has ever known them, and with whose methods 
and ways he had a singular kinship. Even here the limitations 
which were so extraordinarily prominent in him (we do not now 
speak of his difficulty in uction) come in. He is quite angry 
with the persons who do not rate the humour of the Epistole 
obscurorum virorum low. He thinks that they are “ not now 
even amusing.” All we can say is that when we, more than 
twenty years ago, fell in with the Zpistole, having hardly any 
knowledge of the traditional admiration for them, and certainly 
no particular zeal for the B. Reformation, we nearly died of 
hing at them, and that to this present day they seldom fail 
of the same effect. Pattison, it is well known, though he had a 
sort of acid or acrid academical wit and a dry irony, had hardl 
~z rich humour. He had no sympathy with the rough meme A 
— which the Epistole exhibit even when they laugh at 
it. He thought, and tells us he thought, “ dulness and vulgarity 
things in themselves offensive and rather to be overlooked than 
into light.” And it is further curious that, intimately 
as he knew the great Renaissance scholars, and intimately as 
these scholars were connected with the vernacular movement, he 
evidently could not “taste” the vernacular results of the move- 
ment at all. The Pléiade, he tells us with disgust, wrote love 
canny the Apologie pour Hérodote (not, indeed, a very great 
kk) is dismissed, though the work of one of his own beloved 
humorists, as a “ rambl .” The persons to whom he 
is really kind are dull pedants like Casaubon, or venomous pedants 
like Scaliger. Indeed, his adoration for iger amounts 
almost to a passion; over the snarling “dog of Verona” (or 
not of Verona) Pattison, the least expansive of men, simply 
gushes. “The aspiring spirit,” he says, “ascended before the 
infinite. The most richly stored intellect which ever spent 
itself in acquiring knowledge was in the presence of the Omnis- 
cient.” That Scaliger was a very great scholar and a great 
savant, that his resurrection, or fragments-of-Osiris consolidation, 
of the lost Eusebian Chronicle was a wonderful feat of combined 
audacity and sagacity, no qualified person will deny. But 
Pattison’s language is simply extravagant, and it might provoke 
uncritical persons to say that, because the Rector himself was a 
great peed in rather barren kinds, with an infirm temper, he 
took it into his head to canonize the man in all history who 
carried the barren knowledge and the infirmity of temper to the 


— pitch. 
Yet it is most remarkable that all this devotion and all this 
extensive knowledge of the subject could not induce him to give 
even a complete history of this very Scaliger—still less what he 
was well qualified to give, and what would have been a precious 
gain to Euro literature, a complete history of the humanist 
and classical y Ph ero Some quarter of a century before his 
death he wrote in the Quarterly a very interesting essay on 
Scaliger; but he got so little further that Chancellor Christie’s 
respectful and accomplished hand has only been able to get a bare 
fifty pages of fragments in a presentable condition for print. The 
ife of Casaubon, published fifteen years after the Scaliger essay, 
and ten before his death, was itself only an instalment of the 
great theme which he ought to have treated. And it cannot be 
said that his other occupations were avocations. He enjo ed 
endowed leisure for the best part of half a century. ore 
he was Head a College tutor in Oxford was almost entirely 
free from the busybody frivolities of Boards of Studies, and so 
, which serve as an excuse for the average don nowadays 
to make believe that he is doing work when he is not. And 
during his long incumbency of the headship itself his routine 
work must have been of the very slightest character. His non- 
routine work, here and elsewhere, is no doubt extremely good ; 
but it is not better than the work of many men who turn off 
such work without the slightest fuss and in much larger quan- 
tities as a . To some extent, no doubt, the excuse which 
has always been made for Pattison, that his extraordinary desire 
for accuracy and perfection hindered his work, is a true excuse. 


He says somewhere in this very book—and truly enough, as far 
as it goes—that “all scholars know, though some critics do not, 
that to cite a book safely you must read it through.” But he 
should have corrected or enlarged this by another saying, equally 
true, though perhaps more hazardous, that “all true critics and 
scholars know what not to read.” This, it would appear, was 
exactly what he himself did not know. He went on accumulat- 
ing vast stores of information for pu s which he never carried 
out. He could have written, with Ris knowledge, his abilities, 
and his tastes, either such a history of Humanism as we have re- 
ferred to—a book which would have been a ion for ever— 
or a history of the University of Oxford, which would have been 
the same. He did actually leave, as the result of some half- 
century of learned leisure, his Memoirs, which had better never 
have been written at all; a volume of sermons, which might have 
been easily written on the Saturdays of half a year; one on 
Milton, which represents about a month’s easy labour; the 
Casaubon, which no doubt represents labour infinite in the devis- 
ing, but which certainly was not more than a good year’s work 
in the executing. These essays—good, but not of the abso- 
lutely best—some shorter reviews and articles and an odd 
pamphlet or two make up the tale. 

If there appears to be any tone of harshness in these remarks, 
we can speedily obliterate the impression. The secret of Pattison’s 
unproductiveness ; of the fact of this mere wreckage, not always 
very precious, left as the result of his priceless cargoes of know- 
ledge, and showing like a very satire on the purely intellectual 
attitude, is, we believe, to be sought in the peculiar mental joyless- 
ness which distinguished him above every literary figure of his 
time. Carlyle was not a happy man, and wrought in labour and 
sorrow ; but even he had flashes of the literary joie de vivre, of the 
sense that a day’s work has been done and done fairly. Whatever 
Pattison may have shown to his intimates (with which we have 
nothing to do), his literary work shows no signs of anything of the 
kind. A sort of perverse enthusiasm does, as we have seen, seize 
him occasionally—very occasionally—over a very ripe, and over- 
ripe, specimen of a — especially if the wr was morose. 
It was not uncharitable to think that, if he was so fond of Milton, 
it was partly because Milton was a heretic and partly because he 
was a thoroughly unamiable man. He appears to have had a 
positive cult for the austere, the jejune, the dry-as-dust, for 
everything that implies the absence of Veneres Cupidinesque. 
And this absence of pleasure in his work must have, to say the 
least, helped his literary fastidiousness and his constitutional 
indolence in hindering the work which he might have done and 
ought to have done. Nie fertig sein is almost as damaging a 
— on the scholar as rushing into print with undisciplined 

aste. 


NOVELS.” 


he is a pleasure which does not often fall to the lot of the re- 
viewer to have in one batch four novels which (in their different 
degrees) he can honestly commend, and has been able to read with 
interest. Two of the books in question are the work of old friends, 
another is by a lady who has obtained some reputation by a pre- 
vious story, the third on the list is by an entirely new hand. 
Since the production of The Great Tontine, Major Hawley 
Smart has not invented such an ingenious plot as the one he 
has woven in Long Odds. Briefly put it is as follows:—Dick 
Bramton, part bookmaker, part owner of racehorses, is stabbed in 
a fray that takes place in a low gambling-house in Cairo, where 
he happens to be staying for afew days with his niece _ 
An English officer, Captain Cuxwold, who is present on 
occasion with his friend, Mr. Flood, receives his last directions 
and starts Lucy off on her voyage home. Here she joins her 
parents, a retired dry-goods dealer and his wife, who, together 
with a elder sister, are anxious to achieve a position in the 
county. To this end they have bought a house in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Earl of Ranksborow, who is the father of Captain 
Cuxwold, though Lucy, as well as her family, is ignorant of the 
fact. Dick Bramton’s will is opened, and he is found to have 
left all his property to Lucy, with the proviso (concerning the 
legality o Thich there is a doubt in the mind of counsel) 
that his horses, entered in another name, are to run through 
their engagements before they are sold. Among them is a 
colt called Damocles, which is regarded as a certainty for the 
following Derby, and is backed for an immense amount by Lord 
Ranksborow. , The Earl first tries to buy him from Lucy’s un- 
suspecting father and trustee for an eightieth of the sum he 
ad laid on him, and, having failed in this scheme, concentrates 
his attention on preventing his premature sale. He soon sees 
that the only way to influence old Bramton is by furthering his 
social ambitions, and to this end the family is taken up by the 
Ranksborows, and in a measure by the county. Matters seem 
to be going favourably, when shortly before the Derby Lucy and 
her sister overhear at a ball the heir of the Ranksborows, Lord 


Darton, speaking disparagingly (after supper) of the Bramtons in 


* Long Odds. By Hawley Smart. 3 vols. London: White. 1889. 

The Country Cousin. By f.M. Peard. London: Bentley. 1889. 

The Awakening of Mary Fenwick. By Beatrice Whitby. 3 vols 
London: Hurst & Blackett. 1889. 

A Distracting Guest. By Mrs, Robert Jocelyn. 3 vols. London: 
White. 1889. 
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1, and proclaiming the far from disinterested object of all 
the attentions that had been paid them. Naturally indignant, 
Lucy resolves at once to strike ocles out of his e ments. 
If she does this, the Ranksborow property must go to the hammer 
without delay, and the question is, How is her just wrath to be 
turned aside? It would be unfair to spoil the dénowement by 
disclosing it ; but Major Hawley Smart conducts the negotiation 
with much skill. It will be seen that the situation is interesting 
as well as new, and there is a great deal of humour in the 
character of old John Bramton, who never could be got to under- 
stand the nature of his brother's occupation, and considered him 
a r, unbusinesslike creature, a dilettante, probably unsuccess- 
conten, who had not even a “method” for his excuse. The 
way his eyes are ually opened to the estimation in which 
the world regarded the deceased Dick, and its increasing and 
vicarious interest in himself as the presumed owner of a Derby 
colt, are very amusingly set forth ; but to the last the poor man 
could never unravel even the A BC of racing language, and in 
answer to anxious inquiries for Damocles’s health would reply 
that he was “doing nicely.” John Bramton is the best character 
in the book; but the rest are fairly well drawn, and the heroine, 
Lucy, has more individuality and spirit than is usual with 
heroines. The long chapters about Soudan affairs are a mis- 
take, and have nothing to do with the story—except to make 
it three volumes instead of two; but the episode of Captain 
Cuxwold’s escape from the Arabs is graphic and exciting. As 
has been already said, Major Hawley Smart is an old friend, 
and no one would think of going to him for elegance of style or 
correctness of grammar; but, if what is wanted is a good story 
on a wet day, by a man who is thoroughly master of his subject, 
the public cannot do better than try Long Odds. 

e present “ Cousin,” Joan Medhurst, is a far more interesting 
and comprehensible person than the author's last “ Cousin,” Betty. 
She isa are lady who has spent her nineteen years of life in 
the wilds of Hampshire—if wilds now exist—worried out of her 
life by two conscientious prigs in the shape of her father and 
mother, who think that the way to keep Joan simple and un- 


conscious of her great beauty is to be always pointing out her 
defects, and animadverting on her way of shaking hands, of 
entering a room, or of ping her fan. There is a very 


entertaining description of Joan’s first London dinner-party, 
when the seeds of distrust as to the humiliating conclusions 
thrust on her by her parents are sown by a young man of great 
litical weight, Sir Henry Lancaster. No mango-tree in the 
ds of a conjurer pacts Mere with greater rapidity than 
did Joan’s vanity and aplomé under the influence of admiration. 
It is diverting and natural to see how quickly she perceives 
her father’s respect for Sir Henry, and uses that gentleman as 
a shield between herself and many scoldings. She perceives 
another thing, too, that it is considered a “feather in her 
a to be able to drag Sir Henry in her train wherever she 
wills, and is not slow to use her knowledge, even going the 
length of making his presence on a certain occasion the subject 
of a bet. She marries him deliberately to be her own mistress, 
and there is a very good scene when for the first time in 
her life she breaks out to her astonished parents, and then fore- 
stalls their reproof by playing the oo of her engagement. 
With Joan’s marriage a good deal of the interest ends; the 
details become more commonplace, and the development of the 
irl’s character is more uncertain. It does not in the least follow 

m anything that has been disclosed before that after her mad 
plunge into gaiety Joan would have wearied of it in less than a 

ear, and have fallen wildly in love with her husband. A young 

y with her bringing up, who after six weeks mingling with the 
world could set herself carefully to ascertain whether her favoured 
suitor—one Basil Gray—was rich or poor, and then deliberately 
refuse him, is apt to become more selfish and heartless as years go 
on, and not less. Still, of course the question can be ed, and 
everybody has a right to his own view. The minor characters 
are all good, and even the redoubtable Sir Henry is more man- 
like than is usual in a lady’s novel. 

Estranged couples who cherish secret ions for each other, 
and require an illness to bring them together, are much in fashion 
just now. It must be admitted, however, that Miss Whitby’s 

roine, Mary Fenwick, has some excuse for her behaviour to her 
husband, as only a few hours after her wedding he hands her in 
the train a letter which he tells her he wishes her to read—a letter 
filled with congratulations on his marriage with an heiress, and with 
hopes that he will now forget “the other Mary.” Of course he 
has given her the wrong letter by mistake ; but the facts are un- 
deniable, and as he refuses to allow her to live by herself, there 
is nothing for it but to make their lives as independent of each 
other as possible. The reader is allowed to see all the way through 
that Mary is greatly in love with her husband ; but she is dutifully 
disagreeable to him almost to the end of the book, and any little 
softening on her is promptly succeeded by yet increased 
severity. His attitude towards his wife is very well described 
throughout. Being a good fellow in his way, with a sincere admira- 
tion for Mary, he is sorry and ashamed at the unlucky accident, 
and does his best to smooth her down. By degrees, as his feel- 
ings for her become stronger, his patience diminishes, and he 
retards the reconciliation by outbursts of wrath at her coldness 
and her rejection of his efforts to arrive at some better under- 
standing. Mary is by no means free from blame. She is very 
proud, and has been wounded in her tenderest place, and the 


scene of their enthusiastic reception by the villagers, naturally 
uces a reaction. Matters are, however, rendered less un- 
endurable by the constant and uninvited presence of two delight- 
ful and importunate children from the rectory, whose heartless 
and egotistical mother is as hard to impress as an octopus, and as 
maddening as a gadfty. Mary’s sister Cicely is likewise a visitor, 
and is always capital company to the reader, though it must be 
owned that, for a young lady brought up in Paris, her French is 
lamentably weak. She talks of “ frowning a l’outrance ” (vol. iii, 
P. 285) and of “de riguer” (vol. ii. p. 31); while Mary answers 
er with “cofite qui coite” (vol. ii. p. 180), and another lady 
remarks that “she is not exigéant.” However, we would 
willingly forgive these errors, and also the casual statement 
of Cicely being in scarlet while Mary was still in deep mourni 
for their father, in consideration of Cicely’s lively invective 
ss sprained ankles in novels, and likewise in gratitude for 
e description of George the footman (vol. ii. p. 5) :—‘ George 
was a general courter, up with all but on with none,” which 
surely must have been taken from the life. If this is Miss 
Whitby’s first novel she has done extremely well, though even 
this would be the better for docking and concentration. Her 
characters have the stamp of good-breeding, her situations are 
probable, her conversation is natural and lively, and she has a 
good style. But, while her art is yet young, let her beware of 
two things. First, of allowing herself any of those conventional 
mannerisms which destroy all reality in a novel, such as “ shower- 
ing kisses on her small white face.” A big red face would be 
such a change, and it must have been done some time or other. 
The other point is even more important. No writer should ever 
permit words in a foreign language to be printed without sternly 
demanding proofs from the printer and severely scrutinizing them. 
A Distracting Guest is the least original of the four novels, but 
it is fairly readable and interesting. e worst fault that can be 
found with it is that it abounds in slang. Sometimes the teller 
of the — Lady Joan Havant, writes slang deliberately, and 
apologizes for doing so by saying “he had always ‘ gone in’ for 
me” or “he would certainly have been ‘choked off;’” or “it 
won't wash,’ to use a slang expression ” ; but very often the cha- 
racters talk slang out of the foolishness of their own hearts ; 
“ altogether a better sort,” “ bad form,” “too rapid,” are common 
in their mouths, and serve to prejudice the reader against other- 
wise harmless le. The style is often clumsy and un- 
grammatical, such expressions as “lightly sprung nerves” and 
“ rivalled against each other ” being not uncommon ; and, to crown 
all, Lady Joan positively turns “ a fellow feeling makes us wondrous 
kind ” into “a kindred feeling.” It cannot be denied, too, that the cha- 
racters have curious views on the subject of temperature. At one 
moment they are panting with heat under a shady tree, and the 
next they are piling coals on a fire, before “ the early summer 
dawn.” People whose sensations are so odic may be 
pardoned some hazy views about literature, and consequently the 
reader must not lightly suffer himself to feel a bias against the 
young lady who is described as “ a veritable Scarron.” It is in- 
tended for a compliment, but no wonder she proved “ a distract- 
ing guest.” We should not have been astonished if we had heard 
she was an impossible one. Yet, with all these faults, and with 
scarcely any incident, there is a certain vivacity and power of 
story-telling throughout the book which carry the reader along; 
but Mrs. Jocelyn would write a much better novel than an 
has done yet if she would only consent toyleave out her , 
and to use her pruning-knife a little freely. 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH ISLES.* 


7 many persons stratigraphical geology is little more than a 
string of names, often pedantic or barbarous in sound, or a 
history of squabbles concerning details of very local importance. 
But at the touch of the paleontologist the dry bones of dead and 
gone organisms can be quickened into life as they become signifi- 
cant of its development upon the earth; and in like way that 
earth’s materials—its salle beda, its sands, and its other rock 
masses—can reveal the changes which it has seen, can indicate 
its ancient physical geography. The latter method of investiga- 
tion has found less favour with geologists than the former. It 
requires too much patient toil to attrect the many; it is apt 
to be deemed speculative by the real student who does not 
shrink from the labour which it entails. Still, speculative 
or not, it has from time to time secured a few followers 
among English geologists. The first in repute, if not in time, 
was the late Mr. Godwin-Austen, whose masterly essays are 
models of inductive reasoning and must be consulted by every 
student. Dr. Sorby afterwards wrote some highly valuable 
and suggestive papers which are less well known than they 
deserve. Professor Hull, also a disciple of Godwin-Austen, has 
even published a series of maps illustrative of the supposed 
phy of Great Britain in past geological epochs; but the 
work, as a whole, cannot be called satisfactory, and failed to 
fulfil the promise of his earlier papers. Lastly, the whole subject 
about two years since was reviewed and illustrated from the 
recent results of microscopic work by Professor Bonney, in his 


* The Building of the British Isles: a Study in Capt Evolution. 


attempt to play her part in the eyes of the world, asin the dreary 


By A. J. Jukes-Browne, B.A., F.G.S. Illustrated by Maps and Woodcuts. 
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address to the Geological Section at the Birmingham meeting of 
the British Association. To the last-named the present author, 
as an old pupil, is probably under more general obligations for 
the ideas worked out in this volume than he has cared to express. 

The earlier history of the building of the British Isles can 
hardly be recovered. As Mr. Jukes-Browne not inaptly re- 
marks :— 

The geologist who is attempting to restore the geography of any epoch 
of Paleozoic time may be compared to an archologist who is examining 
the ruins of a temple, which is so ancient as to be different from any pre- 
viously known, and who is endeavouring to restore the ground-plan of the 
original building from the scanty fragments which remain ; he observes a 
piece of wall here, a corner of masonry there, a broken arch in one place, 
and a prostrate column in another ; he has to consider the probable rela- 
tions of these remnants to one another, and to evolve a whole by 
imagining the position of the missing parts. So the geologist finds indi- 
cations of dry land in one place, of deep sea in another, of an island here, 
and of a long coast-line elsewhere; and he has to piece the puzzle to- 
eed and supply the missing connexions, as best he can, with the 

ledge at his command. 


It follows, then, as the author says, that the maps of early 
Paleozoic geography are only pictorial representations of the 
inferences drawn from data admittedly slender. But, towards 
the end of this immense period of time, our facts become more 
numerous, our inductions more trustworthy. Of the geography 
of Britain — the period when the Coal Measures were being 
formed we can form some idea. The larger part was a swamp 
lowland, the confluent delta of three or more great rivers whic 
flowed into a neighbouring sea. These debouched from a mountain 
region of which the Scotch Highlands and the hills still fringing 
the north-western coasts of Ireland are the degraded remnants. 
We think, however, that Mr. Jukes-Browne expresses himself 
too strongly in saying that there was at this time “more land 
than water where the Atlantic Ocean now rolls.” Without 
entering upon the vexed question of the permanence of ocean basins, 
we may remark that such a complete inversion of the existing order 
seems ees Ifthe watershed of the ancient continent 
had occupied much the same position as the present hundred- 
fathom line, and a mountain range, like the New Zealand Alps, 
were to be built 7 “on the broad platform on which the British 
Isles now stand,” this might give rise to rivers of sufficient volume. 
They gome f would be as important as the principal rivers of 
Europe, for the upland valleys would almost certainly, as is the 
ease of the Rhine and the Rhone, run parallel with the strike of 
the ranges, and the rainfall would be exceedingly heavy. Thus 
we are not compelled to find space for river basins as extensive 
as those of the greater Asiatic or African rivers at the present 
time. The nagelflue and molasse produced by the streams which 
flowed from the Miocene Alps of, Switzerland are almost com- 
parable with the millstone-grit of England, so that a region 
similar to this might cull Gave supplied the material needed 
for building up the coarser beds of the Carboniferous age. 

Mr. Jukes-Browne is, however, undoubtedly right in maintain- 
ing that most important changes in the structure of the region 
took place in the “great transitional period” which intervened 
between the close of the Carboniferous and the beginning of the 
Trias, even though the great “ north-western continental territory, 
part of which was the platform on which the British Islan 
stand,” may claim to have existed at a yet earlier date. But 
during the Trias it becomes evident that “the regional blocks 
which form the more salient portions of these islands had already 
been rough hewn, . . . . and bore in most cases the same general 
relations to the lower ground around them as they do at the 
present time.” 

In the earlier pes of the Trias a broad valley occupied the 
centre of England, and branched to the north-west and north on 
either side of the Pennine range. Further south it received one 
or more affluents from the west, and probably debouched towards 
the south-east, between the mountainous Jistricts which then 
united Cornwall with Western Normandy, and the upland region 
which has been detected in borings beneath the London area. 
Over this lowland the full-flowing rivers deposited the débris 
which had been collected by their torrents in their course 
through the mountain regions. At last, however, some 
of level—almost certainly to the south of Normandy—prevented 
these rivers from entering the sea, and converted this system of 
valleys into an inland lake. In this rock-salt and gypsum were 
precipitated, and an abundant supply of fine mud was deposited ; 

heavier materials being, doubtless, thrown down in the 
mountain valleys—now converted into arms of the lake. Of the 
condition of Britain at this epoch, Mr. Jukes-Browne, in his 
concluding summary, draws a very graphic and, as we believe, 
accurate picture, though in an earlier chapter he imports a 
needless confusion into his account of the preceding part of the 
by the suggestion that the pebbles which occur in such 

Vast quantities among its sandy strata may have been imme- 
diately derived from beds which are now lying concealed either 
beneath the south of Derbyshire or between Huntingdon and 
Northampton. There is no direct evidence for, and much in- 
direct against, the existence of such beds, and we should have 
thought that a few moments’ consideration would have shown 
that they would fail, in any case, to meet the conditions 

of the problem. But perhaps the author's generally clear view 
oer principles has been, for a moment, dimmed, and he 
uring under a delusion common among geologists that, 


of 
if once an idea has found expression in type, it acquires a kind 


of sanctity, and must ever after become a factor in inductive 
reasoning, no matter how inherently absurd it may be. 

At the end of the Triassic period a slight but rather wide- 
spread subsidence admitted the sea, from the south-east, into the 
ong salt lake, and thus its desolate waters began to teem with 
ife. During the greater of the Jurassic period the English 
lowlands were converted into an extensive gulf. Into this sedi- 
ment was from time to time discharged, so that the great clay 
beds of this period may be ed as recurrences of the condi- 
tions of deposit which had prevailed during the Upper Trias. 
We doubt, however, whether Mr. Jukes-Browne is right in re- 
garding the Oolitic limestones as indicative of an elevation of the 
neighbouring land. To us they seem more probably the result of 
a slight depression, which temporarily converted the lower ‘part 
of the river valleys into sea-lochs, at the heads of which all sedi- 
ment from the land would be deposited, and thus prevented from 
reaching the open sea. But his suggestion that the Jurassic 
strata on the western coast of Scotland and on the shores of the 
Moray Firth indicate the union of the seas in which they were 
formed by a strait along the present valley of the Caledonian 
Canal, and that the former water was at the head of a long gulf 
which then severed Scotland from Ireland, seems to us exceed- 
ingly ingenious, though possibly it may be doubted whether the 
water at so great a distance from the open seas would be still fit 
to support marine organisms. It would not, however, be difficult 
to find parallels to this peculiarly-formed gulf on the coast of 
North America at the present day; and the hypothesis avoids 
some serious difficulties which are created by supposing these 
deposits to have been formed on the margin of the northern 
ocean, 

Earth movements in the later ye of the Jurassic period con- 
siderably modified the outline of sea and land, and led to the 
— conditions of the Neocomian, a name to which Mr. 

es-Browne objects, though, as it seems to us, without sufficient 
reason. Then the southernmost part of England was occupied. 
a river delta, and possibly in part by a freshwater lake, tho 
the sea continued to cover the eastern margin of Yorkshire. But 
before the end of this period the land generally sank, the sea 
again flowed over the south-eastern district and opened a com- 
munication with the northern basin through a strait which 
extended diagonally across England from Wiltshire to Yorkshire. 
This subsidence was the precursor of the great and continuous 
depression during which probably a considerable of North- 
western Europe was submerged. To what extent the sea invaded 
the old continental land, and whether communications were 
opened between it and the ancient Atlantic, we have no means 
of knowing. But it is almost certain that the continent, at any 
rate on its eastern side, was broken up into groups of islands, its 
valleys were shortened, and any sediment which might still be 
brought by its rivers was deposited in the lochs, so that the water 
of the open sea was exceptionally pure. Mr. Jukes-Browne’s dis- 
cussion of the physical conditions which prevailed during the 
deposition of the Upper Cretaceous series is very able and interest- 
ing, though we think that in his final chapter on the permanence 
of oceanic and continental areas he shows an inclination to ex- 
aggerate the depth of the sea in which the chalk was accumu- 
lated. 


Prior to the deposition of any Tertiary beds there is a break in 
our record. The Eocene period introduces us to physical con- 
ditions presenting some analogy to those which had prevailed in 
the later epochs of the Jurassic. With the Miocene, in the older 
sense of the term, the sculpture of the English lowlands may be 
said to have begun; and all the physical features so familiar to 
us, their hills and their valleys, were ually developed. 

Space does not permit us to follow Mr. Jukes-Browne through 
the last stages in the development of the British islands, where 
he deals at some length with their condition during the so-called 
Glacial epoch. Suffice it to say that his remarks upon this diffi- 
cult and highly controversial topic exhibit generally a cautious 
and sober judgment. This is welcome, for not a few writers on 
the subject give free play to the imagination, and their belief in the - 

wers of glaciers transgresses the bounds of reasonable faith, and 
seers them in irrational credulity. Indeed, though we venture, 
as indicated above, to differ from Mr. Jukes-Browne on a few 
details, we must not conclude without expressing our cordial 
appreciation of the-way in which he has executed a very diffieult 
oak. His book displays a thorough knowledge of the necessary 
facts, with a power of inductive reasoning which is not seldom 
remarkably acute and at the same time cautious. As he justly 
says at the close of his book, the precept “‘ Medio tutissimus 
ibis’ is equally applicable to the ways of science and philosophy,” 
and this he has endeavoured to follow as his guide. The book 
also is pleasantly written, and is illustrated by a series of small 
maps, which very clearly indicate the authors views as to the 
relative position of land and water over the regions of the British 
Isles during the several geological periods. 


PREHISTORIC ARCHZOLOGY OF SWEDEN.* 


iv is high time that the researches of Professor Montelius 
should be made accessible to readers unacquainted with the 
language of Sweden. We are not altogether satisfied with Mr. 


* The Civilization of Sweden in Heathen Times. By Oscar Montelius, 
Ph.D., Professor at the National Historical Museum, Stockholm. Trans- 
lated by the Rey. E. H. Woods, M.A. London: Macmillan & Co. 1888. 
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Woods's translation, of which the title is a characteristic ex- 
ample, and one which might be adversely criticized. He con- 
stantly uses the word “ described ” when he means “ illustrated,” 
which, no doubt, is a literal rendering of the Swedish, yet conveys 
in English a totally wrong impression; as, for “—_ “They 
used flakes of flint like that described in Fig. 13.” e find no 
description in “ Fig. 13” when we turn to it. This is only one of 
a number of similar peculiarities ; but the fault-finder is disarmed 
by the great interest of the whole work, and the remarkable 
series of woodcuts with which its s are adorned. 

There is nothing special or peculiar in the remains of the Stone 
and Bronze ages in Sweden to distinguish them from those of any 
other part of Northern Europe—we might almost say from those 
of any other country in the world. The most extraordinary fact 
connected with the Stone age is, in truth, this, that the same 
relics are found almost everywhere. The flint knives, daggers, 
—— and arrow-heads figured in the engravings of Dr. 

ontelius as having been discovered in Sweden do not differ in 
any essential particular from those found at Ealing, in Middlesex, 
or at Heluan, in t. “Some time an Englishman came 
across an Indian tribe in California which still used stone im- 

lements.” The difficulty which thus arises, but which is not 

iscussed by Professor Montelius, is how far we are right in 
speaking of the Stone “age,” or “the Paleolithic and Neolithic 
—. It would seem as if every nation went through its 

tone age; but it will not follow that the Stone age prevailed in 
all countries at the same time. We can have no kind of doubt 
that at a remote period people who lived on the banks of two 
rivers as far apart from each other as the Thames and the Nile 
chipped flints. Facts are stubborn and flints are hard; but it 
would be a completely unfounded assumption to say that the 
Stone ages of Britain and Sweden and Egypt and California and 
the South Sea Islands were all one and the same contemporaneous 
“ Stone 

The rules, therefore, which apply to one place may apply 
equally to another, as to the forms of implements and their other 
properties ; but as to the time, relatively to the general history of 
the world, the study of prehistoric archeology tells us nothing. 
That the human race showed various degrees of improvement in 
different places, and that this improvement followed the same 
kind of course in all countries, is probably quite true; but that 
the time taken for each advance was uniform would be an 
unfounded assumption. Professor Montelius points out the re- 
markable resemblance of a modern Lapp dwelling, made of hides, 
to the “passage graves ” which, in Sweden at least, are looked 
upon as the oldest. The Egyptian emerged early from his Stone 
age; and, possibly, while he was passing on to a higher and yet 
higher civilization, our ancestors, or predecessors, in Britain were 
where the Lapp is now, or was very lately. Climate is not to be 
reckoned the chief factor in compelling progress. In Egypt, in 
the Stone age, the conditions of life must have been very much 
what they are now. Houses and clothes are not necessaries of life 
there. Yet the Egyptians of the archaic period built houses, and 
made clothes, and progressed yet further before the dawn of history. 
The Greeks emerged at a much later period, and other nations in 
their turn; but the lake-dwellers of Switzerland had a marvel- 
lously advanced civilization, in spite of those powers of nature 
which were so benignant to the ptians; while the Samoyedes 
and the Lapps, with everything impelling them to guard them- 
selves against the inclemency of the climate, have never advanced 
beyond the primitive dwellings described by Dr. Montelius. 
These are curious facts, and again point to the absurdity of talk- 
ing of the Stone, or the Bronze, or the Iron age as fixed, universal 
= : ‘aida all over the countries in which remains are 

found. 

That this view must be the true one is more than abundantly 
proved when, under the guidance of Dr. Montelius, we come to 
what is called “the Iron age.” Here again we find remains of 
primitive civilization in almost all parts of the world; but the 
“Tron age” is so much nearer our own that we can judge as 
to the various dates of its advent in various parts of the world. 
If the Iron age must be placed in Egypt at one period, in Greece 
in another, in Italy in a third, in Britain in a fourth—to go no 
further—-why should not the Stone age and the Bronze age have 
similarly fluctuated? The later remains in Sweden are peculiarly 
distinct—that is, if we assume them to be later than those we 
know as Stone and Bronze respectively. The distinction is arbi- 
trary, of course. But, since it was first made, every discovery 
has tended to confirm the theory of the early writers on the sub- 
ject, if only as a working theory or hypothesis—like gravitation 
or Kepler’s law. Dr. Montelius would date the end of the Stone 
age in the North of Europe about the year 1500 B.c. At that 
period the Eighteenth Dynasty was reigning in Egypt. He 

laces the end of the Bronze ae in Sweden at about 500 B.c. 

y that time t was in old age and decay. Dr. Montelius 
compares Homer's description of the heroic of Greece with 
the state of Northern Europe a little later; but he observes that 
the Bronze period ended sooner in Greece. “ On the other hand,” 
he says, “there are countries in which the Bronze age ended 
much later than in Scandinavia. When the Europeans began 
their conquests in Mexico, three hundred and seventy years ago, 
the Aztecs were living in a complete Bronze age, without any 
knowledge of iron.” 

The discovery of iron and that of silver, brass, and lead, 
ther with glass, the art of soldering and that of plating, followed 
each other with the greatest rapidity, and as works of iron could 


be produced by the hammer, the craft of the smith became one of 
the greatest importance. The most remarkable of these forward 
steps, however, was the invention or introduction of writing, 
which seems to have been known in Sweden as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era. “The earliest alphabetical 
symbols in Sweden—indeed, the only ones used in that country 
during the whole of heathen times—were the runes,” says Dr, 
Montelius, somewhat ambiguously, because we do not know when 
during the heathen time they were introduced, and the sentence, 
at least as here translated, seems to mean that writing was 
known from the earliest period. What we think it does mean is, 
that from the introduction of writing to the Christian conversion 
in the eleventh century, runes only were employed. The expres- 
sion “runic alphabet” is, he observes, to be avoided, because the 
letters were not arranged like —_ and Beta in the Greek, 
Latin, and modern languages. A gold pendant or bracteate found 
near Vadstena, and belonging to the fifth century A.D., bears a 
complete set of the earlier runes, from which we may easily see 
their Oriental origin. Writing in the north did not pass thro 
the hieroglyphic stage as in Egypt, Chaldea, and China ; or, to 
more exact, that stage was in another country and under 
an older civilization. This Vadstena list of runes is extremely 
interesting. The f, k, g, h, 6, m, and o are tian. Dr. Mon- 
telius does not carry his investigations so far back, but shows the 
resemblance of some of them to Roman letters of the same 
period, and we cannot doubt that they were taken north by some 
travelled Teuton. The oldest inscriptions may be dated about 
300 A.D. The religion of the Scandinavian race after this period 
becomes known to us, and the use of the hammer, no doubt, led 
to the widespread worship of Thor, as proved by ancient place 
names. In fact, from this time authentic history may be written; 
and, though the Swedes were not Christianized till near the end 
of the eleventh century, Dr. Montelius does not seem to be of 
opinion that they joined the Norwegians and Danes in their 
marauding descents on the coasts of England and France. The 
runes were no doubt looked upon as heathenish by the new 
Christians, and attained a kind of posthumous celebrity as 
magical symbols. The word “rune,” in fact, means “ secrecy.” 
Charms in runes for victory were cut on swords, and such an 
inscription is on the blade of a sword found in Kent. In the 
latest period of all they imitated the Christian fashion of raisi 
monuments inscribed in runes with the name of a dead man, an 
with beautifully interlaced patterns. An excellent example, not 
mentioned by Dr. Montelius, was discovered under a warehouse 
in St. Paul's Churchyard, and is now in the Guildhall Museum. 
It purports to have been placed by a certain Kina to commemo- 
rate Tuki, and was onda made during one of the great Scan- 
dinavian attacks on London. 

We have only dipped here and there into this most interesting 
volume. There is a certain straightforward simplicity in what 
the learned Professor has to say which leaves nothing to the 
imagination, but goes over all the ground necessary. e could 
wish for a better translation; but, as a text-book on the whole 
subject, the volume deserves a place beside the great works of 
Mr. Evans, Mr. Tyler, and Mr. Boyd Dawkins. 


DYNAMICAL AND PHYSICAL” TEXT-BOOKS. 


| Be my the title Elements of Dynamics (Rivingtons), pre- 
fixed to his text-book for junior students, the Rev. J. L. 
Robinson, of the Royal College, Greenwich, includes lessons on 
forces in equilibrium, and such matters as determining the 
mechanical advantage in using the lever, screw, and wedge. In 
other words, the term d ics is applied to the whole of 
theoretical mechanics, cal is, therefore, the science of force act- 
ing on matter, whether the result be rest or motion. Mr. 
Robinson thus follows the methods advocated by Professors 
Thomson and Tait, and well supported by some recent writers, 
who think that, in the study of natural philosophy, we should 
begin with the pure geometry of motion—termed Kinematics by 
Ampére, we believe—and then found the whole structure of the 
science of force upon Newton's three laws. Mr. Robinson’s boc 
begins with velocity; composition of velocities; and, after dis- 
cussing accelerated velocities, proceeds to establish the familiar 
formule of falling bodies and others, and to solve the _— of 
lines of quickest descent, before ever the first law of motion 1s 
mentioned or the term “force” defined. The subject of the com- 
sition and resolution of forces first occurs on p. 121, and intro- 
| me many of the propositions as to equilibrium, centre of gravity, 
and machines, which in orthodox treatises hitherto have generally 
come before the study of force causing motion. The proof of the 
theorem of moments on p. 137, called Varignon’s by Mr. Robinson, 
is certainly the neatest we have seen. We think some of the 
proofs by analysis should have an alternative proof by the prin- 
ciple of work or that of moments, because the latter modes are 
more graphic and intelligible to beginners. There is an excellent 
selection of examples, with answers. ; 

The Elementary Text-Book of Dynamics and Hydrostatics, by 
R. H. Pinkerton (Blackie & Son), is partly on the lines indicated 
in the preceding notice. Thus it is not till the accelerating force 
of gravity is discussed, friction, uniform circular motion, simple 
lk contest ndulums, that at last the mechanical powers are 
dealt with. : certain cases the illustrative remarks seem too 
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compressed, perhaps on account of the fifty pages reserved for a 
good abstract of Reteeotatien. Mr. Pinkerton uses the “hodo- 


graph ” to measure the centripetal acceleration of a body moving 
ina circular path; but we almost wonder that he still retains 
the term centrifugal force, though with a proviso, in opposition 
to the emphatic teaching of some of the new school. 

An interesting book on Graphical Arithmetic and Graphical 
Statics (Collins & Son), by Messrs. Gray and Lowson, should 
serve to introduce this important method to many mathe- 
maticians, as well as engineers and architects. From the preface 
we learn that Professors Clerk-Maxwell and Fleeming-Jenkin 

lained the connexion between reciprocal figures and diagrams 
of force ; but graphical statics is certainly not so widely applied 
amongst us as it is on the Continent. A fundamental motive is 
that, in making a calculation with qualities like a velocity, a 
force, an acceleration, which involve abstract ideas, the process 
is much simplified or better understood by taking something 
tangible and visible to represent the quantities in question. Thus 
lines are chosen for all quantities, and in certain cases they 
are specially serviceable, as every student of dynamics must 
know. This graphical method of solving questions requires little 
knowl of mathematics, and not only obtains results very 
quickly, but produces diagrams which to some are self-explanatory, 
and to many show what is required in a more intelligible form 
than an arithmetical answer. After showing how ingeniously 
and successfully the method can be applied to velocities, forces, 
moments, and couples, there are forty pages devoted to the 
practical work of engineering—that is, solving graphically and 
shortly problems relating to stresses, shearing forces, bending 
moments, rolling loads, wind pressure, and others. 

Mr. Abbott’s Elementary Theory of the Tides (Longmans) is an 
attempt to prove the fundamental theorems without the use of 
the higher mathematics, and at the same time correct much that 
has generally passed current in elementary treatises on the 


subject. Two such statements, according to Mr. Abbott, are that — 


the place of high water without friction would be under the 
moon, and that high water is retarded by friction. The question 
as to the influence exerted by the tides on the length of the day 
isalso taken up and discussed in a similar method. 

The Theoretical Mechanics (Longmans) of Mr. J. E. Taylor is a 


carefully prepared set of lessons on statics and dynamics, from 


the point of view chosen in the older books and still understood 
in most of our public examinations. The explanatory matter is 
generally full, and seems well suited to beginners. After a dis- 
cussion of statical forces, the properties of matter, work, and the 
mechanical powers, we reach uniformly accelerated motion, and 
the commencement (according to Mr. Taylor) of dynamics, on 
126. Sometimes we find a result or formula given with the 
onstration, as in the case of the centripetal acceleration and 
centripetal force which acts on a body moving in a circle. Instead 
of the latter term, the author speaks of “ centrifugal force,” in 
defiance of Professor Tait and all his works. There must be a 
force directed to the centre, and the reaction thus produced in 
the moving body may be called the centrifugal tendency, but 
mathematically it is no force. The two things are thus opposite 
aspects of the same stress, due to the actual force acting towards 
the centre of curvature. 
The Mechanics and Experimental Science (Chapman & Hall), 


by Dr. Aveling, is a full and apparently trustworthy course of | 


instruction for the London Matriculation, under the three heads 
Kinematics, Dynamics, and Statics—the third of which concludes 


with chapters on Ilydrostatics and Pneumatics. The book is | 


well illustrated with many examples, fully and neatly worked. 
Occasionally, perhaps, a better mode of proof could be suggested ; 
for example, the old-fashioned representation of the number of 
lineal units described by a falling body by means of a triangle 
should hardly be termed graphic. A beginner has difficulty in 
Interpreting such language. The questions for exercising pupils 
are well chosen, and their answers are appended. There are 
oa twenty-four pages of examination papers, and a good 
ex 


Mr. Gower's Elementary Text-book of Practical Metallurgy | 


1 pes & Hall) embodies in a convenient form much informa- 

tion for students in the laboratories, especially those who are only 

ing the formation of oxides, sul hides, silicates, and alloys, 

and the meaning of such processes as liquation, cupellation, scori- 
tion, parting, and assaying. 

The Planetary and Stellar Studies (Roper & Co.) of Mr. Gore 
consists of twenty-seven short papers on all the planets except 
our own, on the nebule, variable and double stars, stellar photo- 
graphy, and various kindred subjects. A most valuable feature is 

excellence and freshness of the woodcuts; from these alone 

reader can easily learn much of the most interesting results 
of telescopy regarding the planets. Mr. Gore is of opinion that 
the problem of measuring the distance of the stars has, in certain 
cases, been solved; but that the brightness of a star does not 

nd on its nearness to us. Sirius, for example, our brightest 
star, has a smaller parallax than 61 Cygni, which is barely visible 
to the naked eye, and whose distance, according to the most 
recent measurements, would occupy a ray of light over seven 
years in transit. By recent ingenious processes in stellar photo- 
graphy charts have been taken on sensitive dry plates placed in 

focus of a telescope, which show thousands of faint 
stars hitherto invisible. 

Mr. Hinton’s A New Era of Thought (Swan Sonnenschein & 
Co.) labours under the disadvantage of being published, in his 


absence abroad, by two friends who admit that one-half required 
rearrangement, and that the second half “has been written from 
a hurried sketch which he considered very inadequate. Some will 
say, what need for revising or supplementing a work written 
to obtain a sense of the properties of higher space, or space of four 
dimensions, in the same way as that by which we reach a sense of 
our ordinary three-dimensional space.” This task is otherwise 
summarized in the question “ What is that which is to a cube or 
block . . . as the cube is to a square?” This new philosophy of 
space seems much harder reading than Kant, though professedly 
based upon “a few sentences” from him. One example may 
suffice, page 99 :—“ We infer that the section of a figure in four 
dimensions analogous to a cube, by three-dimensional space, will 
be a tetrahedron; . . . how it is we come to this conclusion I 
am perfectly unable to say.” “We must be really four- 
dimensional creatures, or we could not think about four 
dimensions.” 

The New Theory of Parallels (Macmillan & Co.), by Mr. 
C. L. Dodson, forms Part I. of “Curiosa Mathematica,” to jud 
from the title-page; and those who glance over the pages w 
scarcely hesitate about the rendering of the Latin epithet. In 
his preface Mr. Dodson says that “another ignis fatuus is the 
attempt to dispense with Euclid’s celebrated twelfth axiom ;” yet 
the book, as a whole, is precisely such an attempt. Elsewhere we 
are told that “the field of mathematical research is haunted with 
delusive phantoms.” 

Thirty Thousand Years of the Earth's Past History (Chapman 
& Hall), by Major-General Drayson, is an attempt, apparently 
serious, to deny certain conclusions reached by such writers as 
Sir John Herschel, and establish what is called “the second rota- 
tion of the earth.” The value of this novel theory may be esti- 
mated by the author's assertion that, “ by calculation, the reader 
who takes the trouble to thoroughly understand it will be able to 
accomplish more in a few hours than the astronomers of the 
whole world have been able to arrive at by their perpetual 
observations during the past two hundred years.” 

Dr. Hall’s A Correlation Theory of Chemical Action and Affinity 
(Remington & Co.) proposes “ to offer a theory of chemistry . . . 
a chain of comenel and related thoughts, interpreting the forces 
and actions of chemistry without procrustean hypotheses.” To 

uote further from the eloquent preface—“ the leading themes in 
this chemical philosophy are gravity and fire, as molecular forces; 
and matter’s form or matter’s plasticity to those forces.” The 
work contains 360 pages of matter, much of which is both read- 
able and startling, — from the style and partly from the 
originality. From Chapter xlvii. we learn that in the equatorial 
regions “the earth globe feels warm and dilates . . . conse- 

uently, part, at least, of the excess of the earth’s equatorial 
Saunier can be ascribed to sun and starshine power, and not to 
the effects of centrifugal force in a hypothetically whilom molten 
earth globe.” 


HOWORTH’S HISTORY OF THE MONGOLS.* 


\ IBBON in his final volume relates how the degenerate race 
of Chenghiz or Zingis Khan was expelled from China by a 
national revolt, and how his viceroys and lieutenants, after scorn- 
ing to accept their titles from the unworthy successors of Khublai 
Khan, hesitated between the Gospel and the Koran and finally 
embraced the religion of Mohammed. He then goes on to show 
how the conquest of the Greek Empire and the sack of Con- 
| stantinople were postponed for nearly two centuries because the 
| Mogul Khans or Ilkhans diverted their attention to the con- 
| quest of Baghdad, and to a long vicissitude of Syrian wars. What 
| Gibbon has told us in a few pithy, p t, and picturesque 
pages, Mr. Howorth has undertaken to tell with lavish profusion 

_ of detail and at inordinate length. In this third volume he takes 
_ up the subject of the Mongols from the predecessors of Khulagu, 
called Holagou by Gibbon, describes minutely the conquests, in- 
vasions, retreats, alliances, forays, marriages, and deaths of the 
Seven Great Khans who held sway in Persia, and ends with a 
brief notice of the feeble and discredited successors who made 
way for Timur the Lame. Mr. Howorth is not one of those who 
sets about a huge work with an easy conscience and a light heart. 
And though he can hardly expect this volume of nearly eight 
hundred pages to be as much “ in request at the libraries as the 
last new novel,” it is impossible not to recognize the thorough- 
ness with which he has completed this part of his subject. 
dence on the best historians, ancient and modern ; on manu- 
scripts and coins; patience in sifting and ing masses of 
couliidting details; care in the spelling of names which have been 
tortured and disfigured by a process more 
than one language; a judgment generally impartial and disposed 
to make some eivennde for t the aan tation of princes to whom the 
bastinado and the bowstring were iliar instruments of rule; 
anxiety about the identification of dates, names, and sites ; to all 
this Mr. Howorth may fairly lay claim. We endorse his assump- 
tion of having written “a complete history of Iran and its borders, 
from the invasion of Khulagu to the conquests of Timur.” Un- 
fortunately this extreme conscienti< has its forbidding 


* Hi of the Mongols from the Ninth to the Nineteenth Century. 
Part IIL, The Mt of Persia. By Henry H. Howorth, M.P. Corr. 
isbon, M.R.A.S., F.S.A. Author of “ aang Khan 


Mem. Roy. Acad, 
and his Ancestors,” “The Mammoth and the Flood,” &c, 
and New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 1888. 
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side. The elaboration of detail is bewildering. Every page is 
loaded with the names of obscure personages—viziers, generals, 
governors of towns, khatuns and queens, amirs, maliks, atabegs, 
sayyuds and satellites—in whose intrigues, promotions, rivalries, 
and fate it is almost impossible to get up any abiding interest. 
Very few seem to have died a natural death. In some chapters 
executions succeed each other in natural and orderly sequence. 
It is really a marvel that even such a conscientious workman as 
Mr. Howorth can have had the patience to note and record such 
details as the following. We give a few instances of historical 
luxuriance and over-production. Jalaluddin, the last Sultan of 
Khwarizm or Chorasmia, is fighting with Rusudan, Queen of 
Georgia. This lady summons her troops— 

Shahanshah, the chief of the Mandators; the Generalissimo Avak (son 
of Ivaneh); Varam-Gagel, chief of the Makhurs; those of Hereth, 
Khaketh, Somkheth, Jawaketh, Meshkin and Tao, the Dadian Tzotné, the 
Abkhasians, and the Jiks. 


Again, we have an account of fortresses which the Mongols 
stormed, when they also massacred the inhabitants and burnt the 
houses. Kartman, in Albania, belonged to 

Kyrikeh the Fourth, in the district of Udi. Meanwhile another Mongol 
chief, named Ghatagan Noyan, conquered Charek and Kedapag or 
Getabac. Vartan says he conquered the four cantons of Kedabag and 


Once more, the Georgians are driven to despair by the harsh rule 
of the Mongols; and their chiefs hold a meeting at Kokhta. 
There were present, not, indeed, the great Panjandrum, but 


Shah anshah, Egarslan, Tzotn: Dadian, Vahram-Gagel, Kupro Shotha, 
and the chiefs of Hereth, Kakheth, and Karthli, with Gamrecel of Thor, 
Sargis of Thmogwi, the Meshkians, and those of Tao, and they decided to 
band themselves against the Tartars. 


inst another natural and obvious criticism Mr. Howorth 
has beforehand entered a caveat. He has been under the necessit 
of incorporating the histories of subordinate a wi 
the main narrative of the suzerainty of the ‘eee in Persia. 
We make due allowance for this necessity and allow that, as 
Mr. Howorth himself admits, it prevents the even current of 
the historical stream. To say the truth, it would indeed bewilder 
the most expert crammer and the most conscientious student. 
No sooner have we got interested in the extensive conquests of 
Khulagu or Abaka or any of the Seven Great Khans, than Mr. 
Howorth flies off at a tangent and carries the reader away to 
Run, to Herat, and the confines of India, and then back again 
perhaps to Georgia, or t, or the Kurds. Over and over 
again we are checked on the brink of some historical conclusion, 
or at the fourth or fifth act of an Oriental melodrama, by an in- 
timation that the narrator must now revert to the fortunes of 
some third-rate Naib or deputy, and to the events which had de- 
veloped themselves in what is very truthfully described as “ an 
obscure corner of the subject.” We do not of course expect to 
find such an episode as that of the Doloneia or that of Nisus and 
Euryalus in the wearisome annals of Oriental debauchery and crime, 
and inquirers in the same field may years hence find that they have 
very little left to amend or glean. But Mr. Howorth never seems 
to abandon a hope that these hopeless events tractata nitescere 
posse, while he ad eventum festinat in his own leisurely and 
erratic way. 

Mr. Howorth, after noting that there were Seven Great Ilkhans 
of Iran, gives us the history of no less than nine of these po- 
tentates. We interpret his meaning to be that two of them— 

ibly Ahmed Khan and Baidu—were altogether second-rate. 

e leave them both and a certain Gaikatu, who for sheer debauchery 
seems to have been an exaggerated Nero, and who is described 
by the Armenian Haithon as “living like a brute beast, glutting 

his disordered eins for his dissolute life, hated by his 
own people and lightly regarded by foreigners”; his only redeem- 
ing point being that he never executed an innocent man, nor did 
he punish otherwise than the law prescribed. 

t is a relief to turn to one or two of the characters who did 
something besides sacking towns, bastinadoing viziers, and exe- 
cuting relatives and rivals. veg, by the son of Tului and 
the grandson of Chenghiz Khan. t Gibbon disposes of in a 

or two occupies more than a hundred in Mr. Howorth’s 
volume. This Prince was heard of and felt from Georgia to 
Delhi and from Khwarizm to Egypt. But his memorable feat 
was the — of Baghdad and the overthrow of the Khalifate. 
Here Mr. Howorth becomes animated and interesting. Khulagu, 
in a haughty letter, summoned the Commander of the Faithful to 
surrender, and reminded him that the Mongols had conquered 
numberless Shahs and Begs in succession. The Khalif is warned 
not to strike his fist against an iron spike, and not to mistake 
the sun for a taper. To this the Khalif replies with a firm 
but courteous denial and an appeal to the God of Mohammed. 
Khulagu capped this by a quotation from the Shah Namah. This 
polite correspondence was very soon terminated by the siege and 
capture of Baghdad. Dykes were cut; the Mussulman cam 
was flooded ; the besiegers plied their battering-rams and rain 
down burning naphtha on the besieged; and aided by the Geor- 
ians, who had a long-standing grudge against the Mo. edans, 
ulegn in little more than a month captured the city and 
carried off an enormous booty. Mosques, , and tombs 
were gutted and the Khalif was put to death. Some authors 
say that he was rolled up in carpets and then trodden to death 
by horses, under an order dating from the time of Chenghiz, that 
in slaying such great personages royal blood should not be spilt. 


[March 30, 1889, 
In his campaigns against the Egyptians Khulagu was not so 
tunate, on te Khalifate extinguished at Baghdad pec 
again in t, and was only ended by the Ottoman conqueror 
Selim I. ulagu, finally, it is said that in accordance with 
Mongol usage he married his oe, and in his lifetime, 
either by himself or his lieutenants, had authority over Khorasan; 
three divisions of Persia with capitals at Shiraz, Isfahan, and 
Tabriz; the Baghdad province, now Turkish Arabia; and 

or Iconium. During his reign the Mongols still kept up their 
nomad habits, and preferred the air of the desert to the security 
of the fort. As the Black Douglas said, they would rather hear 
the lark sing than the mouse squeak. 

Above both Khulagu and A we must put Ghazan, whom 
Mr. Howorth, following Gibbon, thinks the as and most 
accomplished of the princes of the House of Chenghiz. In him 
we find a specimen of the best type of Oriental despots. His 
feet were not slow to shed blood, and there was a good deal of 
destruction and some bitterness in his path. He sent emissaries 
to smash idols and destroy Christian churches, and he pounded 
offenders to death with maces, on the plea that a ruler was not fit 
to reign who did not show severity when the good of the State 
required it. But in devising and —— out internal reforms 
he was as virtuous as Trajan and as enlightened as Akbar. He 
founded or built charitable institutions, mosques, monasteries, and 
colleges, and endowed them with lands for their support. There 
was one fund for widows and another for the burial of strangers, 
Corn and millet were scattered on the flat roofs of houses for 
birds to eat in winter. Considerable sums were spent on bridges, 
roads, markets, and canals, He laid out gardens, planted trees, 
and actuall — the necessity for sanitary ventilation; 
“nothing,” he said, “was more unhealthy than narrow streets 
and high houses,” such as may be seen to this day at Benares and 
at Cairo. But his best reforms were seen in the regulation of 
the finances and the assessment of taxation. When, as Mr. 
Howorth says, he had organized the army, protected the frontier, 
and cleared the kingdom of robbers, he endeavoured to 
an end to the wasteful and extortionate system under which 
assignments—berats or Tankhwas—were made on the revenue 
pad my ote of imperial expenses to all sorts of creditors. He 

e something like a survey of his provinces and caused the 
amount of taxation leviable on each district or number of vil- 

s to be fixed at the beginning of the year. He discontinued 
—in theory at least if not in practice—the system of demanding 
extra contributions of corn, straw, wine, and animals, without 
due payment. The public revenue was to be paid either in kind 
or cash at convenient times—harvest, or the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes. Both usury and interest were forbidden. Indeed, all 
such modes of making money have always been discountenanced 
by zealous Mohammedans. Other grievous abuses were common, 
because princes and commanders of ten thousands and thousands 
were in the habit of sending couriers and messengers all over the 
provinces on the smallest pretexts. Ghazan made rules for a 

ial post service, and for what is known in Persia to this day as 
riding chapar, from station to station. The soldiers were regu- 
larly paid, or else they had lands assigned to them without injury 
to the rights of the peasantry and to pious and charitable founda- 
tions. It would seem as if military colonies were established on 
suitable lands, which the soldiers were to hold and cultivate in 
common. A lavish expenditure on hawks and hunting leopards 
was cut down, and the sovereign contented himself with an 
establishment of 300 leopards and 1,009 falcons. Rules were 
— for the judicial tribunals, and something like a law of 
imitation was introduced, determining the right of careless 
plaintiffs to sue after a period of thirty years. When we add 
to these financial and judicial reforms that Ghazan rectified the 
calendar, patronized literature, and was accessible to peasants and 
petitioners, we have said enough to show that he was exactly 
the sort of ruler to strike the imagination and to live in the 
memory of an Oriental people. It is significant that he produced 
this effect without any advantages of stature or good looks. He 
was short, and from the description given a very Mongol in face. 
Like most vigorous Asiatic rulers he was fond of hunting, and 
a remarkable shot with the bow should not be forgotten. He 
discharged a three-pointed arrow at a doe, which fell to the 
ground in a heap, though the Sovereign appeared to the by- 
standers to have missed his aim. ft turned out that the 
arrow had taken effect while the animal was in the air, and had 
pinned all the four feet together. The narrator, to enhance the 
merit of a feat not absolutely impossible, adds that there were 
wounds besides in the flank, belly, breast, neck, and throat. 

Amongst other eminent personages a certain Jew rose to be 
Vizier in the reign of Arghun Khan, and this is assumed by Mr. 
Howorth to be a proof of the terrible degradation of Islam dur! 
the Mongol supremacy. It is not necessary to resort to any su 
explanation. Oriental monarchs often promote men of another 
creed to high office, simply because they can be depended on, or 
because they are not identified with any strong party of nobles, or 
in order to divide and govern. This Jew seems to have man- 
aged the finances very well, while he provided for his brothers, 
nephews, and cousins and dependents in various important posts. 
We are not, however, surprised to learn that, just before the 
death of his patron, the Vizier was executed by the orders of a 
band of nobles. The chronicler of this event contrasts the eleva- 
tion of one Jew with the ordinary occupation of his co-reli- 
gionists, who kept shops, or made dyes and ropes, or at the best 
rose to be clerks and doctors. He was the son, we are told, of 
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Hebetulla or Hibbat-Ulla Ben Mokesib, but we do not see how 

. Howorth makes out his title, Said-Ud-Daula, to mean 
« felicity of the Empire.” In the orthography and the rendering of 
Oriental words and letters Mr. Howorth has done his best to be 
accurate, and has relied on Colonel Yule and other learned and 
trustworthy authorities. We may point out some cases of omis- 
sion or error. A ghirarah, expressive of a measure of corn, means 
asack. The kadhi-alkodat exists to this day, but, as kazi-al- 
kazzat, or highest Mussulman judge. Morshed is not exactly a 
name. It should be Murshed, a spiritual guide. Ordu is, of 
course, urdu, the Turkish word for camp, and now its offspring, 
the Hindustani language. Sijilol erwah would be better Siil-al- 
arwah, the “record of spirits,” arwah being the plural of Ruh. 
Mehter is not usually an upholsterer, but a prince; and in India 
it denotes a house-servant whose duties are anything but princely. 
Mojelga, a written engagement, stands for mochaika, and we can- 
not find that a Vakil ever means a police officer. It may signify 
an agent, but it is usually an envoy or a pleader in a law court. 
It is often difficult to hit off the exact vowel inherent in the 
Arabic or Persian consonants; but what are we to think of such 
puzzles as Pghntzahank and Mkhragrdzel ? 

We have no space left for sundry episodes and illustrations of 
life in the middle ages which are to be found in this volume by 
taking a little trouble. There are long letters from Popes and 
English kings to Asiatic princes, embassies of friars, and explora- 
tions of early travellers who might be in search of Prester John. 
There is a genuine dictum of Ahmed Khan to the effect that 
justice, equity, and the administration of the endowments of 
mosques, good in their way, are matters too small for a great 
sovereign to boast about. Ilis chief glory is to “ restore Empires 
to their ruler.” In another reign we are told that intercourse 
uent 
interchange of commodities, is “a providential ordinance of God.” 
These are small but real pearls to be found in a bulky work which, 
accomplished under indifferent health and the pressure of social 
and political duties, is a credit to the industry and research of the 


author. 


TWO BOOKS ON AFRICA.* 


R. MATHERS'S volume, Golden South Africa, is a rather 
curious mixture of reminiscences, native history, and 
valuable information about the Transvaal gold-fields. nN little 
more selection and arrangement would have made a really 
valuable book of it; as it is, it will be useful to all who are 
interested in the African gold-mines. It is impossible to read its 
pages without being amazed at the mineral wealth of the Trans- 
vaal, and filled with speculation as to the limits of that wealth— 
if, indeed, it has a limit. Here in one country, and in close 
proximity, are to be found coal-beds extending over scores of 
square miles, iron in mountains, gold in quantities which at 
present seem inexhaustible, silver, lead, cobalt, and copper. To 
these riches must be added the advantage of one of the Best and 
healthiest climates in the world, and a soil capable of growing 
almost anything. Such is the Transvaal Republic to-day, and it 
is by no means certain that the surrounding territories do not 
share to an equal extent in these gifts of Nature. What they and 
it may become in another tventy years is beyond the reach of 
calculation ; but, if things go on at the present rate, it will be 
something very wonderful indeed. A few years ago the traveller 
might outspan his waggon on the site of Johannesburg, and 
scarcely see a house or a human being for miles round. Now it is 
atown populated by twenty thousand diggers, or thereabouts, 
and the scene of the monthly investment of hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of English capital. Moreover it is not the only 
site of this vast gold industry; there are several others; and 
every week new reefs are reported from various parts of the 
country. Of course this state of affairs, this sudden discovery 
of sources of incalculable wealth, has begotten a fever of specu- 
lation, which is often unjustifiable, and sometimes dishonest. 
Judging from Mr. Mathers’s pages, we should not be in the 
slightest degree astonished to hear of a great collapse in the 
scrip of many of the mining Companies. But, if such a collapse 
occurs, its reason will be obvious, and it would not touch the fact 
that the mineral wealth of the Transvaal is to all appearance 
very great indeed. Of the ultimate effect of this inrush of Anglo- 
Saxon population in search of riches Mr. Mathers has not much 
to say; indeed, he rather avoids political questions than other- 
wise. Still we gather that, in his opinion, it must in time settle 
the Boer question effectually. Englishmen take English ways 
with them. Perhaps the Transvaal will never again become a 
British possession ; for few South African colonists have sufficient 
love for Downing Street and its ways to voluntarily put their 
necks beneath the yoke; but that it will become an English 
Republic seems very probable indeed. 

Ye do not propose to follow Mr. Mathers into the various 
carefully-prepared details and statisties which he gives in his 

Ik. The would-be emigrant or investor can consult them 
there for himself. More interesting to the general reader will 


* Golden South Africa; or, “The Gold Fields Revisited.” B. 
Edward P. Mathers, F.R.G.S. Fourth edition. London: Whittingham 
Co.; Durban and Maritzburg, Natal: Davis & Sons. 1889. 

South Africa, and How to Reach it by the Castle Line. By Edward P. 


be his account of a journey undertaken some five or six years 
ago from Delagoa Bay to “ Moodies,” in the Lydenburg district 
of the Transvaal, once a centre of the nascent gold industry. 
For actual “ roughing it,” with an excellent chance of dying of 
fever or starvation, this walk of a hundred and fifty miles or so 
would be “bad to beat.” Among other incidents, we hear how 
the party, when about forty miles from Lourengo Marques, came 
to a hut where a middle-aged Englishman named Williams lived 
while engaged in sinking wells for the Portuguese Government. 
They entered, and found the remains of Williams upon his bed, 
a carbine between his legs, and a shocking sight to see, for his 
head was blown off, and he had been dead some time. He was 
buried by digging a hole and pulling the bed with its burden and 
the entire side of the hut into it. The poor man had committed 
suicide, driven to desperation by solitude. Such things are 
common enough in the wilds. 

Mr. Mathers’s account of the condition of Swaziland is most in- 
teresting, and may be commended to the notice of the Aborigines’ 
Protection Society. It will be remembered that, notwithstanding 
the repeated requests of Umbandine, the Swazie King, and of 
his people, the Home Government, fearing to give offence to the 
Boers, steadily refuse to declare a protectorate over the country. 
Consequently the land is infested with Dutch and English specu- 
lators, holding titles, real or imaginary, to gold or grazing con- 
cessions, who quarrel among themselves, and bring evil on the 
natives. The King, indeed, has made great advances in civiliza- 
tion. For instance, he sits upon a gin-case instead of on the 
ground, and gets drunk every day on sweet champagne. But 
neither the gin-case nor the champagne seems to have modified his 
native brutality. Here is Mr. Mathers’s account of a little 
domestic tragedy connected with Umbandine’s own household :— 
A beautiful young wife of the King’s had in some innocent way dis- 
pleased him. The order was given to smell her out, and the witch doctors 
did their horrible work. Executioners were told off, and they were sent 
out to the young wife to tell her of her sentence. She dressed herself in 
her best ornaments, and determined to appear before the King to say 
“ Good-bye.” She had been the ruler's playmate and favourite sweetheart 
as a child, and she ventured to send a message to him asking permission to 
say “ Good-bye” to him. 

The King refused the request. Calmly preparing for death, the y: 
woman disregarded the denial, and walked to where his “ Majesty’ 
was sitting, drinking champagne. She said to him, “ King, I have come 
to say ‘Good-bye’; tell me why you are killing me.” The King 
vouchsafed no answer, and turned his face away. 

The poor woman proceeded to bid adieu to the other wives and girls 
of the monarch. They stood in a row, and as she walked down in front 
of them she said, “1 am the first, but there will be more of you to 
come after me.’’ Without another word she quietly followed her execu- 
tioners, They led her about three miles, from the kraal, across the 
Tillan River, and there hanged her on a low thorn-tree. ‘The reim by 
which she was suspended being too long, her feet nearly touched the 
ground, and strangulation was completed by beating the reim with 
sticks, the person of royaliy being sacred to the common touc 

Surely it is time that England interfered in the interests of all 
parties, and even at the expense of offending President Kruger, 
to put a stop to the ruin of Swaziland and the occurrence of 
such horrors, of which the above-quoted is only a sample. But 
Her Majesty's Government appears to think otherwise. 

South Africa is a handbook by the same author, written in the 
interests of the Castle Line of steamers. It appears to contain a 
great deal of information that will be useful to the intending 
emigrant or visitor to the gold-fields. 


WRITINGS OF JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER.* 


"ARRATIVE and Legendary Poems, by J. Greenleaf Whittier, 

form the first volume of the new and complete edition of 
Whittier’s works, now being issued by Messrs. Macmillan. The 
seven volumes of which this is the first will contain the author's 
entire works, including even those early immature poems dis- 
carded from previous collections, and thus the new edition will 
be made “ so complete and retrospective” as to enable students 
of the poet’s career to find the most abundant material for their 
purpose. Indeed, apart from the intrinsic merits of Whittier’s 
poems, they have a value in illustrating the phases of thought 
through which his countrymen have passed during his long 
poetical life. This more especially applies to those which deal 
with the once-burning question of the abolition of slavery ; but 
these poems do not appear in the present volume. Another dead 
subject, if we may so express ourselves, is the Indian. age ss 4 
these poems of Whittier are the last compositions into whic 
the North American Indian names, legends, and habits will be 
purposely introduced. New England nowadays has forgotten 
the Indian as completely as Old England has forgotten the 
Ancient Briton, and in the regions in which he is not extinct he 
is well known to possess none of the characteristics of Cooper's 
noble savage. Perhaps the popularity of this unsavoury per- 
sonage is due to the teaching of J. J. Rousseau, who appears in 
one of the poems in this book, and whose doctrines were rendered 
popular in America by the French alliance and the talk of 
“liberty” and the “rights of man,” which came into vogue 
during the War of Independence. The Indian names are often 
exceedingly melodious—indeed, Coleridge and Southey selected’ 
Wyoming on the Susquehanna as the site of the earthly paradise- 
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which they proposed to create, not because they knew anything 
about the place, or even exactly where it might be, but simply 
because of the witchery of its name. Yet these names belong to 
a language without a literature, without associations for modern 
readers, and in many cases—ey. in Whittier's poem of the 
“ Fountain,” with its refrain “ Beside the swift Powow,” or in 
such stanzas as 
Let your ears be opened wide ! 
He who speaks has never lied. 
Waldron of Piscataqua, 
Hear what Squando has to say !— 
the effect of the Indian names borders dangerously on the gro- 
ue. Besides being probably the last American poet who will 
seek subjects for verse among the Indians, Whittier probably will 
be one of the last of those who have described so lovingly that 
idyllic country life which, in the New England States, seems to 
have handed down all the traditions of “the = century” far 
into our own time—the life of the simple dwellers in sequestered 
hamlets and farms, whither 
the homebound cows 
Brought down the pasture’s treasure, 
And in the barn the rhythmic flails 
Beat out a harvest measure. 
And when, in pleasant harvest-moons, 
The youthful huskers gather, 
Or sleigh-drives on the mountain ways 
Defy the winter weather. 
In sugar-camps, when south and warm 
The winds of March are blowing, 
And sweetly from its thawing veins 
The maple’s blood is flowing. 
In such country landscape as this Whittier is at his best. He 
loves also to dwell on the olden days, the time of the persecution 
of his ple in Old Boston; and the witch-finders; and the 
jolly old German cobbler Keezar, who wondered “ Why the folk 
should be glum when Nature herself is so glad, And the painted 
woods are laughing at the faces so sour and sad.” Although a 
Quaker, Whittier thoroughly sympathizes with old Keezar. He 
has nothing in common with the historic Quaker who walked in 
the fields in spring-time and grieved that God should have be- 
stowed such bright colours upon the flowers. We fear that the 
progress of modern “ industry ” has already made serious inroads 
upon the peaceful communities among which Whittier’s early life 
was spent. The most audacious poet of the future will hardly 
dare to sing of American cheese, and the mention of farms and 
harvests will probably only suggest reaping-machines, “ rings,” 
“ corners,” and “cutting of freight rates” to his mind. Ere long 
the American world will have outgrown and forgotten the tales 
of the old colonial days, of those delightful slumberous old 
seaport towns which Hawthorne describes so sympathetically in 
the introductory chapter to his Scarlet Letter, and of all that 
simple happy country life, with its stern Puritan morality, its 
homely “bees” and social gatherings for prayer, business, or 
— which are only possible when the whole countryside is 
e one large family, holding scarcely any intercourse with the 
world without. More modern American poets find nothing but 
what is hard, mean, and narrow in country life in the older 
settled States, and are forced to go to California for romance. 
Whittier appears among them as a survival of an earlier gene- 
ration, not in years alone, but in the subject-matter of many of 
his poems. But, while we express our opinion that no more 
ms like “The Truce of Piscataqua,’ or “The Bridal of 
ennacook” will be written, we think so merely because we 
imagine that little interest is nowadays felt in the subjects of 
these Indian poems, not because we in any way wish to dis- 
parage the genius of the writer of so pretty a piece of poetry as 
“My Playmate,” to single out one among many which we find in 
this volume, or of that universal favourite “ Maud Muller,” the 
best known we believe, on this side of the Atlantic, of all 
Whittier’s writings. Had Whittier never written a line besides 
“Maud Muller,” nevertheless we think that his fame would have 
been assured. 


THOMPSON’S THOMAS BECKET.* 


Roe relating to Thomas Becket seem never to cease out of 
the land. The one now before us claims attention as being 
an independent view of the “Martyr Patriot’s” character, 
founded upon study of the Becket correspondence and other 
materials collected in the Rolls Series. We extract from the 
reface the author's preliminary statement of what he conceives 
omas of Canterbury was not :— 

The resulting story is that of a man who was not, and who never thought 
himself, and never aspired to be, a saint to be worshipped in ages follow- 
ing ; but who, also, was not that impossible combination of incongruous 
qualities, in which later times have represented him. He was a human 
being,—of no ordinary type, it is true, and therefore sure to be misunder- 
stood ; yet of a character, if rare, at least perfectly intelligible. 

This is in effect a challenge to the opinion in which Dr. Stubbs 
and Mr. Freeman agree, and which is adopted by Mr. Hunt and 
Mrs. Green, that Thomas deliberately “went in” for saintship 
and martyrdom, that he formed his own idea of what a great 


* Thomas Becket, Martyr Patriot. By Robert Anchor Thompson, M.A. 


| churchman should be, and set himself to play up to it. Such 


things are not capable of mathematical proof, and there. 
fore Mr. Thompson is perfectly entitled to maintain another 
view. But it may be observed that he finds it necessary to 
dismiss somewhat cavalierly the accounts of the austerities 
which marked the conversion of Thomas. “ We have stories,” he 
says, “ of flagellations and hair shirts, and even incredible tales 
of dirt and vermin. We see there is some truth in ascetic prac- 
tices, strange to our age, believed in that, to be conducive to the 
holy life of individual souls. With such things history has 
octhing to do.” Why not, if they are facts? Given the ideas 
of the age, it may not be more remarkable that St. Thomas wore 
a hair shirt than that Wilberforce kept a diary of his religious 
feelings. But both methods of developing religious life belong to 
history, if history has any concern with men, and not merely with 
abstractions. Almost immediately afterwards Mr. Thompson 
appears to take up the more intelligible position that the stories 
in question are to a great extent the exaggerations of the Saint’s 
biographers. We own that we fail to obtain a very clear idea of 
our author’s conception of Becket. In one place he seems to 
admit that the description of him as “acandidate for martyrdom ”— 
the expression is taken, we think, from Dr. Stubbs’s Early 
Plantagenets—is justified by Becket’s own words to the effect 
that he would die, like St. Peter, for his Lord. Yet, half a dozen 
pages further on, in reference to Becket’s conduct at Clarendon, 
we read :— 

He was no candidate either for saintship or martyrdom. With a change 
of dress, he was still, what he had always been, a godly man, according to 
his light, but a statesman and a man of the world; with high political 
aims, and pursuing them by ways which have always, to most people, 
appeared strange and unaccountable; but yet were his ways, and were 
successful, although at the cost of his life. 


The latter part of this does not help us much, but it is not as 
—— as a later passage, in which we are supposed to be told 
why Thomas sacrificed his life :— 

He lived and died for liberty and justice and charity to all citizens. 
He died because he claimed as archbishop, and refused to cede, what is the 
essential right of every reasonable being, but had been lost to all others 
except himself—the right to employ freely his own faculties in his own 
works for the common benefit of men, and to teach other men to do the 
same. 

It was truly to be a martyr for God, who makes every step of human 
progress dependent upon the wise employment of the human faculties. 


This is mere verbiage, throwing no light upon anything that the 
man did, or that his present biographer thinks that he did. But 
from more intelligible passages we gather that Becket is to be 
looked upon as a secular patriot in an ecclesiastical disguise, 
loving the Church as “the-assertor of justice and the protector of 
freedom,” and valuing the Church liberties principally as bein 
“the only liberties that England, under the tyrant foreigner, h 

et remaining to her.” He it was who created “the new 

ngland.” “The men of Runnymede are like men of another 
race from the men of Clarendon and Northampton. Richard de 
Luci made the penal laws, but Tuomas Becker MADE THE MEN.” 
With these typographical devices we may say, in the author's 
own phraseology, “history has nothing to do.” They may be 
ranked with the sensational titles he has seen fit to give to two 
of his chapters :—“ Law-making under Terror, commonly called 
‘The Council of Clarendon’”; “The Northampton Plot, 
known as ‘ The Council of Northampton.’ ”» All this belongs to 
the style, not of the historian, but of the political agitator. 
Still more are we reminded of that too familiar personage when 
we are told of the cruel punishments with which “ an English 

asant ” might be visited if he “stole a goose from a field which 
ad once belonged to his forefathers.” Goose-stealing was 
evidently felt by the author not to be a sufliciently “ sympa- 
thetic” offence per se, and so that little touch about the ancestral 
field was thrown in. Henry LI. is described as “ the king 
whose conduct many a huckster of his own day would have 
thought degrading to him.” This does not sound as if it rested 
on any contemporary statement; and, as Mr. Thompson’s own 
opinion, it would only be in place if he were holding a Hyde Park 
meeting to denounce the coercion policy of the twelfth century. 
History should keep clear of hypothetical hucksters. We do not 
blame the biographer for his enthusiastic admiration of Thomas 
Becket, or even for his throwing himself wholly on one side of the 
controversy between the Archbishop and the King. He might have 
done this without lashing himself up into a sort of personal rage 
against Henry II. and his system of government. In sucha mood 
history can hardly be written. Our author can see nothing in 
Henry I1.’s policy but a determination to monopolize the profits 
of administering justice, and to break down every barrier to his 
arbitrary will—to extend his despotism and to augment his 
revenue.” We prefer the wider and more generous view of the 
great Angevin King, which has lately been so well set forth by 
Mrs. J. R. Green. Or, to go back to an earlier authority, let_us 
take the charitable opinion expressed by a ae and a 
follower of St. Thomas himself—that King and Archbishop alike 
had a zeal for God ; in modern phrase, that each was anxious for 
what he thought to be right and just. “ Hie zelat ge sul 
pacem, alter vero cleri sui libertatem.” Thus much may be 
granted in favour of King Henry, without attempting to deny 
that he let the controversy sink into a personal quarrel, and car- 
ried it out with all the literal and figurative swearing, biting, and 
scratching characteristic of the fiend’s blood of Anjou. 


London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 1889. 


As an indictment against Henry, the book does not lack 
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ability; and there is much in Becket’s career which is well 
prought out—as, for example, the fact that he was the first 
man since the Norman Conquest to make a stand against 
the King in a matter of taxation. The author, without any 
ecclesiastical leanings on his own part, understands the im- 

rtance of the Church liberties as being in practice the only 
effectual barrier against the kingly despotism. He points out 
how numerous was the class which came under the protection of 
these liberties, and he shows that the popularity of the Church 
courts was deservedly earned by their administering justice in a 
more humane and civilized fashion than that of the King’s 
courts. Whatever the theoretical merits or demerits of the rival 
systems, one feels a preference for the courts which did not, and 
could not, tear out eyes and lop off hands. How far the evil of 
the inadequate repression of crime by the Church courts out- 
weighed the gain from the diminution of penal savageries, is a ques- 
tion impossible to decide. There are no means of ascertaining 
whether clerical thieves and murderers—“ criminous clerks” of 
the most pronounced kind—were really running loose about the 
country to the extent reported. Theauthorrightly warns hisreaders 

inst identifying what he calls “the clerical people ”—the host 
of men in minor orders—with any body of clergy known to 
modern times; and he tries to make the state of the case clear by 
suggesting that “by privileges of the clergy” should rather be 
understood “privileges of the educated people.” At the same | 
time, this was not consciously the idea of those who contended for 
the clerical immunities. It was the sanctity of the Church, not | 
of our modern fetish—Education—that cast its mantle over the 
clerk, and that forbade the defacement, by mutilation or branding, 
of God’s image in him. 

In dealing with the Constitutions of Clarendon, the author | 
refers to the preamble as given in the fourth volume of the | 
Materials for the History of Thomas Becket (Rolls Series) and in 
Select Charters. But his version of the Constitutions themselves 
seems to be founded upon the summaries given by Grim rather 
than upon the fuller version of William of Canterbury (in vol. i. 
of the Materials, and, with slight variations, in Select Charters). 
This complete version has delicacies which disappear in the sum- 
mary. It does not, like that of Grim and our author, forbid in so 
many words appeals to the Pope without the King’s leave ; it 
only says “non debet ulterius procedere absque assensu domini 
regis”; it does not say that, without the same permission, 
bishops are not to goto the Pope’s court, but generally “ non licet 
exire de regno.” It does not roughly announce that “ criminous 
clerks should . . . suflvr the same penalties as laymen” (“ Quod 
elerici trahantur ad secularia judicia” in Grim), but “si clericus 
convictus vel confessus fuerit, non debet de cetero eum ecclesia 
tueri.” In reference to the last article—“ Filii rusticorum non 
debent ordinari absque assensu domini de cujus terra nati 
dignoscuntur ”"—we cannot wonder, knowing the author's views, 
that he sees in it only the landlords’ tyrannous jealousy. But he 
might have noticed Dr. Stubbs’s suggestion that it had also the 
less sordid motive of placing a check upon the multiplication of 
merely nominal clerks, and so of limiting the numbers withdrawn 
from the secular jurisdiction. 

The best written part of the book is the account of the murder 
of the Archbishop—a tale which, however often told and re-told, 
can never lose its dramatic interest. Here the author, who shows 
most to advantage in narrative, is simple in manner and quiet in 
tone, and the result is effective. Irritating as we find him in 
his political-pamphlet style, we part in charity, because he has 
the merit of heartily admiring a great Englishman. To that 
name St. Thomas of Canterbury, for all his Norman descent, is 
fully entitled. 


BORLASE OF BORLASE.* 


7 ue genealogical mind takes ever a fresh pleasure in tracing 
a family to the time when its representative “came over with 
the Conqueror.” Although the number of these families now 
extant is really so small that they may almost be reckoned on 
the fingers of: one hand, yet it is rare indeed to find a book on the 
sn of a single house of any pretension to antiquity which 
oes not at least attempt to “ connect” across the Channel. The 
historian of the Russells made them “ De Roussel,” if we mistake 
not, and a still more impudent guess turned the good old English 
yeoman name of Seamer or Seymour, a sower, into St. Maur. It 
1s not easy to find documentary evidences of pedigree before the 
reign of Edward I.; but a few families still extant are mentioned 
in sday, and a very few more in chronicles of the Conquest. 
Among the landowners named in the Survey, only the Bagots of 
Staffordshire, and perhaps the Ashburnhams of Sussex, with not 
more than a couple of others, are now surviving in the male line. 
The Nevills are not Norman, the Courtenays were not concerned 
in the Conquest, and did not come over till much later. The 
claims of the Fortescues and the Montagus cannot be verified. 
The Berkeleys used to be derived from a Dane ; but the pedigree, 
as has been lately placed beyond doubt, runs to a Bristol lawyer 
of, it is true, a very early date. The Malets, of whom a scion is 
our Ambassador at Berlin, are mentioned in the Chronicles, net 
merely as “ coming over” with William, but as being here in the 


* Borlase of Borlase. By William Copeland Borlase, M.P. London: 
Bell & Sons. 1888. 


reign of the Confessor. The late Mr. Evelyn Shirley’s wonder- 
— accurate and painstaking list of landowners whose ancestors 
held their estates before Bosworth is not an authority to be light] 
set aside ; and to the student of Shirley the title of Mr. Borlase’s 
compilation is in itself startling. There is no Borlase of Borlase 
among the Noble and Gentle Men of England ; and indeed, on Mr. 
Borlase’s own showing, Borlase “of that ilk,” as the Scots say, 
had but a brief existence. Part of the estate now belongs to a 
member of the family by purchase, but it had been alienated for 
centuries. The later history of the family is quite interesting 
enough, and only that so important a part of the book is taken up 
with what appears to us to be an impossible and in some respects 
absurd pedigree, we might pass to it at once. 

But this pedigree cannot be overlooked. It is too typical of 
its class. The story it seeks to illustrate or expound is briefly 
this :—Borlase is a place in Cornwall, part of which is sometimes 
called, as far as we can make out—for the author, though very 
lavish in references on other subjects, gives us no documentary 
evidence on this point—by the name of Borlase Frank or Borlase 
Taillefer. It is, according to him, sometimes even called “ Borlase 
Frank Taillefer,” a name which, we confess, staggers us. But 
something more wonderful is to come. In the latter part of the 
thirteenth century we arrive at “ William Frank Taillefer of 
Borlase Frank Taillefer”! Nothing so surprising in the way of 
genealogical history has ever been put before the public, and, 
unfortunately, we must accept it solely on the compiler’s bare word, 
not a line of contemporary evidence being offered to support it. 
After a time the estate reverted to a cousin, the first slltenthd 
— we come to in the pedigree. His name was Andrew 
3orlas. From him we may very well derive the rest of the men 
of the name, however spelled, who have since lived and some- 
times distinguished themselves; but even this is not proved, and, 
as a fact, we have to come down to the time of the Wars of the 
Roses before we are on firm ground. The old estate, called Middle 
Borlase, went out of the family before the reign of Henry VIIL., 
but was purchased “in 1832 by John Borlase, a descendant in 
the elder line.” There were also two other places of the name— 
Borlasevarth and that already mentioned. The Taillefer name is 
too much for our pedigree -maker’s imagination. Who were 
the Taillefers? Nothingle sthan Counts of Angouléme, one of 
whom gave his daughter in marriage to John, afterwards King 
of England. To keep Taillefer in the Borlase family, therefore, 
has been the object of the not very clever genealogist who dis- 
covered “ William Frank Taillefer of Borlase Frank Taillefer,” in 
the latter part of the thirteenth century. A moment's glance at 
the names dispels the whole of the fair vision with Angouléme as 
its background. The more experienced topographer would see in 
Borlase Taillefer, otherwise Borlase Frank, otherwise Lower 
Borlase, taken together with Borlase Burgess, or Middle Borlase 
and Higher Borlase, adjoining, evidence that at some period 
of which history has no clear record the original manor was 
divided, perhaps between co-heiresses, and the divisions were 
distinguished by the names of the families to whom they went. 
Taillefer is not a very uncommon English name under the form 
of Tulliver, and there is nothing antecedently improbable in 
this division of the manor having fallen to the share of some- 
body who bore it. But to found such a theory as that put 
forward by Mr. Borlase merely on the evidence of the name 
of the division of the manor is simply ridiculous. Had Mr. 
Borlase been able to show (1) that his family had ever possessed 
all the three divisions; (2) that at some remote a pre- 
sumably before 1290, the old manor had been divided between 
the husbands of three co-heiresses, and so acquired the modern 
names; and (3) if, instead of all the unsupported passages about 
Borlase Frank Taillefer, he had given us some of the original 
documents in full, this part of his book would have been of real 
value to the historian and the topographer. The fact is evident 
that, instead of the Borlase family being descended from the 
Counts of Angouléme, the Taillefers seated on part of a Cornish 
manor named Borlase were probably descended in the female 
line from a family called after the place which had belonged to 
them. This view satisfies all the conditions, and relieves the 
antiquarian mind from the weight of such names as “ William 
Frank Borlase” and “Borlase Frank Taillefer.” If the addi- 
tional name of Taillefer had belonged to the whole manor instead 
of to one part of it only out of three, or if that third part had 
been “ Taillefer Borlase,” there might have been a shadow of a 
foundation for the Angouléme pedigree. As it is, not only can 
we not accept it, but, taking only the evidence adduced by the 
author, we are compelled to adopt an exactly opposite view. 

We turn with pleasure from this strange genealogical puzzle to 
the later part of the book. Although the author harks back here 
and there to his “Frank Taillefer” theory, his work is mainly 
taken up with a simple and straightforward account of every one 
of the name of Borlase about whom he could learn anything. 
Besides the Elizabethan knight, Sir William, to whom Ben 
Jonson addressed some verses, we have Sir John, a baronet, and a 
stout cavalier, another Sir John, Lord Justice of Ireland, and a 
Colonel Nicholas Borlase, of Treluddero, who lost so heavily in 
the Civil War that he was obliged to petition Cromwell for a 
bare maintenance—as to whom we must pause to note a curious 
anecdote. The unhappy Colonel addressed himself to the Pro- 
tector as he was walking in the park, entreating him to sign a 
recommendation for him. “The Protector told him he had no 

n and ink with him there. Mr. Borlase said, ‘ And please your 

lighness, I have both with me’ (or words to that effect); ‘But I 
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have no desk here, or any conveniency to write upon,’ says the 
Protector. ‘Write upon my back, then, and please you,’ reply’d 
Mr. Borlase. Oliver smil’d, and the petition for a maintenance 
was granted.” Jt seems an odd thing that certain scurrilous 
prints did not pitch upon this story as the original of a celebrated 
scene in Mr. Measom’s Will. There are many other curious 
anecdotes in Mr. Borlase’s book; and an article on the great 
luminary of the family, Dr. William Borlase, the historian of 
Cornwall, from the Quarterly Review, was well worth reprinting. 

We cannot conclude a notice of this book without saying any- 
thing as to the beauty of the heraldic illustrations. They are 
chiefly chromolithographic facsimiles of drawings in “ trick” 
preserved in the College of Arms, and represent various forms 
and modifications of the very singular coat long borne by the 
family. Two hands are represented grasping a horseshoe. The 
meaning of this bearing is unknown, but it had the effect of 
putting Mr. Borlase or his heraldic adviser on the Angouléme 
track, and — p. 8 we have the six estoiles of the Taillefers, 
with, as an addition made by Mr. Borlase himself or the aforesaid 
herald, a hand with a curved sword cutting a bar. This was a 
device or badge of the family; but, it need hardly be remarked, 
has no business ina shield of arms, and, moreover, if it had, 
would still prove nothing as to the coat of Borlase. 


QUEER PEOPLE.* 


E gave a warm welcome last winter to Mr. Palmer Cox’s 
first publication, The Brownies. We like Queer People also, 
but we do not like it nearly so much. In inventing his curious 
little dressed-up troll or small familiar demon, the Brownie, Mr. 
Cox was the happy discoverer of a new thing, and that is always 
specially welcome. In his present volume he is less original. 
e have seen animals masquerading as human beings before, and 
can only be mildly and relatively entertained at these rats playing 
the fiddle, and foxes in trousers, and bears in Scotch costume 
with their muzzles tied up for the toothache. In his conception 
of lean, piratical, wideawake, and wholly rascally quadrupeds 
Mr. Cox reminds us of Ernest Griset, which is another reason 
why we should prefer The Brownies, where he only reminded us 
of himself. 

Our satisfaction with Queer People, though modified by these 
considerations, is genuine enough. The mother-mouse, who, in a 
splendid attitude of bandit secrecy, invites her offspring from the 
hole in the floor in “ A Domestic Tale” is a delight for ever. 
Notice that mother and children alike are masked, and that later 
on even the ecstasy of fixing their teeth in the tallow-candle has 
not led them to relax their caution in this respect. The artless, 
predatory mouse has learned to wear a domino in this world of 
cunning. Very pleasing, too, is the design which illustrates these 
affecting lines :— 

“My darlings,” said the mother bear, 

“You should have passed the hive with care, 

And not have tried to bring it home, 

However sweet may be the comb ; 

1 thought you knew, as well as me, 

What dangers lurk behind the bee.” 
These pictures will give very great pleasure to children, who will 
‘however sometimes, and justly, object to the natural history, 
which does not quite keep step with the humour. They will tell 
Mr. Palmer Cox that it is the hippopotamus, not the rhinoceros, 
which is in the habit of diving and rolling in deep waters, and 
they will be sorry to observe that this beast, whatever his name 
may be, is represented, in relation to lobsters, eels, and john- 
dories, as being only about six feet long from his tusk to his 
tail. 

Some of the best of these pictures, as we happen to recollect, 
were published as long ago as 1881, by Messrs. James Clarke & 
Co., in a publication called The Family Circle Picture Book. We 
‘have an impression that others are by no means new, besides 
having appeared, as the present publishers admit, in certain 
American juvenile magazines. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOP-EDIA.+ 


os third volume of Chambers's Encyclopedia is not inferior 
in those qualities which such a work should have to the 
second and the first. It is full. In one column, for instance, we 
find Clandestine Marriage (see Marriage), Clanwilliam, Claparéde, 
Clapham, Clapperton, and Claque. The account of this last re- 
pee wt institution is as complete as could be expected in half 
a column or so of not very minute type; but we miss the best 
story in the history of the claque—namely, the account of how 
Victor Hugo contrived to combine a lofty contempt for hired 
applause with precautionary measures for securing a proper re- 
ception for Hernani. To be sure, little space is allowed the 
authors of the articles in which to put stories, good or bad. 


* Queer People with Paws and Claws and their Kweer Kapers. Illus- 
trated by Palmer Cox. London: Griffith, Farran, & Co. 1889. 

+ Chambers’s Encyclopedia: a Dictionary of Universal Knowledge. 
Vol. III. Catarrh to Dion. London and KFdinburgh: William & 


They have necessarily to confine themselves to dates an 

which is, indeed, = evil in a book of reference, The rr 
butors do, for the most part, confine themselves within their 
assigned limits, though there are exceptions. Mr. Theodore 
Watts, for one, writing of Congreve, has not been able to abstain 
from launching out on to style and ornament at a dispropor- 
tionate length. We are somewhat surprised in so sober a publi- 
cation to come across such a sentence as this—an example of 
many in the same article :— 


It is the peculiar glory of letters that stronger than King or Kaiser is he 
who writes strongly. It is so to-day : it was so when the warrior Kings of 
Nineveh went out to reap glory—i.e. to slay and flay—in order to furnish 
the scribe with subjects—in order that the scribe should, in bas relief and 
cuneiform character, record their doings. 


How did Mr. Theodore Watts get at the motives of the warrior 
Kings of Nineveh ? Gomer Chephoraod, we know, was so popular 
that “ Pharonezzar, the Assyrian Pindar, published a bridge and 
four walls in his praise.” But Gomer Chephoraod ruled in 
Babylon, and perhaps the authority for this fact in his history is 
not above question. Another instance of pure wordiness is to be 
found in Mr. Hindes Groome’s article on Chatterton, of which an 
appreciable part is devoted to praising the critical acumen of 

r. Theodore Watts. Mr. Groome thinks that, if Chatterton 
had lived, “the fraud of the poet priest, Rowley, would not, be- 
like, have been more one blamed than that of ‘ Jedediah 
Cleishbotham.’” A prettier instance of inability to distinguish 
we have not often seen. In a few cases there are proofs of want 
of editorial control in fixing the length of articles. Hernan 
Cortes has, for instance, as much space allowed him as Charles V, 
or Cromwell, and twice as much as Chatham or Clive. Now we 
admire the greatest conqueror and ruler whom Spain produced at 
the flood tide of her national energy as heartily as he deserves, 
and yet we cannot rank him above the founder of the British 
Empire in India, or as equal to the Emperor or the Protector. 
But, to be sure, he must have a very scanty acquaintance with 
dictionaries and books of reference who has not met with abundant 
irregularities of this kind. 

The life of Dickens is treated by Mr. Besant, very properly, at 
considerable length and with excellent judgment. With sound 
critical tact, he dwells at length on the novelist’s early years, 
and passes lightly over the later. Some of his readers will be 
inclined to dissent from the very high estimate which Mr. Besant 
expresses of the truth of Dickens’s figures as types; but his 
general summing up of the novelist’s work and position, though 
favourable, strikes us as perfectly fair. Mr. Ormsby’s “ Cervantes” 
is an almost model encyclopedia article, giving the facts ade- 
quately in the fewest words. We note, however, that Mr. 
Ormsby has omitted in his list of authorities for the life of 
Cervantes to mention the biography which Mr. II. E. Watts 
has prefixed to his recent translation—by far the best bio- 
graphy yet done in England. Among the historical articles 
is one by Mr. Ormsby on the Cid, not inferior to his Cer- 
vantes. It will give the inquirer all he can ask from an en- 
cyclopredia—a statement of the established facts and most 
famous fictions in the Campeador’s life, and ample references to 
authorities. In this respect the practice of the dictionary is not 
so strict as could be alleh<the list of authorities being brief in 
some cases, and now and then wanting. A book of reference 
ought to compensate for its necessary briefness by giving the in- 
quirer abundant directions where to look for further details. In 
settling the list of miscellaneous articles the editor has kept an 
eye on contemporary matters of interest. "We find, for instance, 
a long article on “Coaling Stations,” by Lord Brassey, in which 
the author not only gives facts, but states his own views of 
naval policy. A subject of contemporary interest is the Channel 
Tunnel. We are somewhat surprised to find a futile engineering 
speculation mentioned in an encyclopedia at all. The article 
may possess some value as a relic in future times, when the mis- 
chievous scheme has been given up. What interest can there be 
in such an article as this—“Cockie Leekie is in Scotland a kind 
of soup made of a fowl boiled with leeks”? This is a mere dic- 
tionary definition, and an incomplete one; for not any fowl boiled 
with leeks makes cockie leekie. (Cf. the Dean’s derivation in 
Roland Cashel.) It is—a confession to which the reviewer 
always comes in dealing with encyclopsedias—impossible to name 
more than a very few of the large number of articles in this 
volume. China (Professor Legge), Coaching (Mr. W. C. Blew), 
Crofters (Lord Napier and Ettrick), Colony (Mr. Cotton), Cricket 
(Mr. C. J. Butcher), Deer Forests (Mr. Watson Lyall) are a 
handful picked at random. The names of the authors show 
that Messrs. Chambers have gone to competent authorities for 
their copy. 


NEW MUSIC. 


E have received from Messrs. G. Ricordi & Co. of Milan 
several new songs by popular Italian composers, who are 

rhaps better known here than in their own country. Signort 
Sout and Tosti, for instance, from long residence in London, 
have been able sufficiently to master English, and above all 
English taste, to become composers of some of the most popular 
modern ballads in our language. Whatever may be Signor 
Denza’s shortcomings, he can never be accused of lacking melody 


Robert Chambers. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 1889. 


or dramatic instinct. His songs may, and do, resemble 
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other, but there is sure to be something graceful and stirring, 
as the case may be, to recommend them both to the eye 
and to the amateur singer. By far the best of the bal ads by this 
griter now before us is “Tardi,” a setting of pathetic lines by 
g. Panzacchi, and “ Desiderio,” often sung of late by Signor 
YAndrade. “Do you regret?” and “Listen to what I say” 
are lish songs by the same composer which, although they 
are not strikingly original and bear a strong family likeness 
many other songs by the same composer, are nevertheless 
mich above the average of similar productions, “Listen to 
hat I say,” with clever words by Mr. L. Mowbray Marras, 
js an adaptation of the Neapolitan ballad, “Tirate a Renza.” 
A pretty song is “The Two Tides,” with charming words by 
Mr. Cotsford Dick, music by Ciro Pinsuti. Of the latest com- 
itions by Signor Paolo Tosti none is more charming than 
«La Serenata,” with a very original and flowing accompaniment, 
and “Ici Bas,” a delicate French chansonette, with intensel 
sentimental words by M. Sully Prudhomme. “ My heart hat 
its love” is an excellent setting of Longfellow’s poem by M. E. 
Pizzi; and “Could I but know "—dedicated to Mr. Scovel, the 
well-known American tenor—is a composition of considerable 
merit, words and music by Lord Henry Somerset. “Sweetheart 
and I,” by M. Henri Logé, has a pretty and easy melody. 
«Among the Roses,” by J. L. Roeckel, and “ Two in a Garden,” 
by the same composer, have already won popularity. This 
jnternational firm is publishing at regular intervals a cheap series 
of selections from the old Italian composers, from the fifteenth 
down to the close of the last century, the latest being Pergolese’s 
jous masterpiece, the Stabat Mater, for two voices, contralto 
and soprano, which deserves to be better known in London than 
itis. In point of fact, it is quite unknown by the general public. 

Messrs. Ascherberg & Co. send us the complete score of M. 

r Lutz’s latest operetta, Faust up to Date, which may be, 

indeed is, very popular on the stage, but which neither as 

its words nor its music bears close inspection with im- 
ity; the words are vulgar, and the music extremely trivial. 

Vics Margaret Brandon's song, “Could not the world stand 
sill?” would not have proved a loss to the musical world had it 
never been written or published. Not so Signor Romili’s plea- 
sant song, “ Dreams of the Past.” This firm likewise sends a 
nicely-written “ Nocturne,” for violin and piano, by Signor Guido 
_ which teachers will appreciate. 

essrs. Wood & Co. have recently published “ Yes and Nay,” 

by Mr. Ernest H. Smith, which, unfortunately, is only too sug- 
gestive of the once popular “Quaker’s Daughter.” It has the 
merit of being melodious and taking. “The Singers,” words by 

Longfellow, is a dreary song by Mr. Walter Mitchell, with a 
rather pretentious accompaniment (harmonium ad lib.) We have 
frequently in the past had occasion to praise Mr. Frank L. Moir’s 
ey but we cannot conscientiously say much that is favourable 

“The Ripple of the Water,” which is best described as a fair 
sample of “ music-making” in contradistinction to genuine com- 
ition. The “ Bell-rock,” by J. Roeckel, is fairly melodious ; 
“A Ribbon and a Flower,” by Mr. Barnby, is very unin- 
teresting. These songs are published by Messrs. W. Morley & Co., 
who have recently issued a graceful Court Dance, “La Pom- 
padour,” by Signor E. Boggetti, which, whilst it is not difficult, is 
ingly showy and effective. 
Two musical sketches for the pianoforte by Mr. Herbert F. 
: “Mignon” and “ Capriccio” (Charles Woolhouse)—are 
praiseworthy, notably so the first, which is unusually pretty. 
ecan also recommend to amateurs “ Fiinf Stiicke "—why this 
German title?—and also “Five Character Pieces” by the same 
popular composer. It is a mistake to venture ever to reset the 
words of a song which, whether we admire it or no, has stood the 
test of thirty years’ yp pe and this, we fear, Mr. G. Cliff 
Finester will eventually find out to his cost; for his version of 
Kingsley’s famous “The Three Fishers” is inferior in every way 
to its celebrated predecessor, which it will certainly never super- 
sede. “Trois Danses de Salon,” by Carl Weber, who is not to 
be confounded with Carl Maria von Weber, are so pretty and 
well written that the illustrious composer would probably not 
bave grumbled were they attributed to him. The “ Menuet” is 
g and very distingué, to use the French expression. 

Theo Bonheur’s “Standard Pianoforte Tutor” (W. Marshall) 
will be found useful in the schoolroom, although it is rather 
old-fashioned, and the “Selection Exercises ” are not of the most 
judicious kind, being mostly made from popular operas—a fact 
which induces us rather to sympathize with Rossini, who was 
Wont to fly into a towering rage whenever he discovered a book 
of musical exercises containing easy excerpts from his own operas. 

Spero,” he would cry, “che quel asinaccio sentird ‘Di tanti 
in secula seculorum, amen.” 

e “Technical Exercises” by C. A. Ehrenfechter are capital. 
ey are based on the admirable Dippe principle, which is, after 
all, by far the most practical and useful of any. That Miss 

farriet Young’s songs should be in constant demand is not sur- 
prising. They are carefully written, tunesome, and original, and 
the words are always well selected. “Out of Reach” is very 
seen , but prettier still is “Bella Pescarina,” which Mr. 

tley’s singing has rendered deservedly popular. These songs 
and pieces are published by Messrs. Weeks & Co. 

There is not much to be said for the latest dance music issued 
by the various music-publishing houses. It is characterized, as a 
tule, by an utter lack of originality and charm. However, from 
time to time something striking appears, and we have nothing but 


praise for Mrs. L. Morrison’s brilliant waltz, “ Buenaventura,” 
which has a bright Spanish melody running through it, rendering 
it both original and spirited. It is altogether the best waltz of 
its kind which has appeared since the celebrated “ Estudiantina” 
first took the dancing world by storm. This waltz is issued by 
the Viaduct Publishing Company. Another excellent work of 
equal merit and originality is “The Sepoy March,” by Cellian 

ottaun (W. Morley & Co.) The melody is ma A — 
and characteristic. A gay and dashing polka of the good ol 
style is “Tommy Atkins,” by Mr. Alexander S. Beaumont, pub- 
lished by Charles Woolhouse. It deserves popularity. 


MACBETH—ANOTHER VIEW.* 


Rass more than forty years ago Mr. George Fletcher pub- 

lished a volume of Studies of Shakspeare, one of the p rs 
examined being Macbeth, the two leading personages of which he 
regarded from a new point of view. Probably the writer and his 
comments would have been forgotten—for as concerns Macbeth 
the publication had apparently no effect at the time, or for a 
long while afterwards, on the stage presentation of the t y— 
had the work not attracted the attention of Mr. Henry Irving, 
who found in it certain points which were in accordance with 
his own conception; and, becoming aware of these facts, Messrs. 
Longman have republished that portion of the volume which 
deals with Macbeth, with a note remarking :—“ The view of the 
characters in Macbeth taken in 1846 by Mr. George Fletcher is so 
apposite with regard to the production of Shakspeare’s tragedy at 
the Lyceum, that it is now placed before the public as a matter of 
current interest.” The gullies are right. Extremely interest- 
ing, and highly ingenious, Mr. George Fletcher's views are; and, 
though we agree with few of his deductions, and think we 
perceive very weak places in many of his arguments, a man who 
thinks for himself is always to be respected. We are sorry, also, to 
find ourselves differing from Mr. Irving, of whose keen intelligence 
and insight into Shakspeare we have a lively appreciation; but 
we will follow Mr. Fletcher through his review of the tragedy, 
and see whether there is not something to be said for the opinions 
of Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, and other distinguished critics who 
agree in differing completely from the author of these Character 
Studies. The question is, beyond all doubt, to be decided, as Mr. 
Fletcher says, “ by the very sufficient light of Shakspeare’s text, 
and by that alone”; and what we have to consider is whether 
Macbeth was a man courageous and not wholly without con- 
science and compunction, but impelled to the most atrocious 
crimes by a “ fiend-like wife ;” or whether he was merely a weak, 
whining, contemptible villain, and she a woman with many beau- 
tiful feminine attributes, but so devoted to her husband that, for 
his sake, she spurred herself up to the commission of dreadful 
deeds from which her purer nature revolted. We confess that 
nothing which Mr. Fletcher advances with so much ingenuity for 
one moment shakes our conviction that the former of these two is 
the correct reading of the tragedy. 

Let us begin at the beginning, and ask, What are the very first 
words which Macbeth speaks on the subject of his accession to 
the throne? “To be Xi .” he says, “stands not within the 

rospect of belief”; and there are in a following speech further 
een which convince us that at this time the thought of becom- 
ing king by the foulest means is absolutely new and strange to 
Macbeth 
Why do I yield to that suggestion 
Whose horrid image doth unfix my hair 
And make my seated heart knock at my ribs 
Against the use of nature ? 


My thought, whose murder yet is but fantastical, 

Shakes so my single state of man .. . 
Now is it possible to imagine that the recurrence to his mind of 
an oft-discussed scheme would unfix his hair, make his heart 
beat, and shake him thus? Is it not rather as certain as any- 
thing of the kind can be, as plain as language can make it, that 
this is the first vague thought—so vague that the “ murder yet is 
but fantastical”—of the awful crime? And is it not equally 
clear that his better nature at first causes him to dismiss the 
thought, as he does in the next words P— 

If chance will have me king, why, chance may crown me, 

Without my stir. 
Though, again, we are constrained to admit, ambition is onc® 
more strongly aroused when the King addresses him as “my 
worthy Cawdor”; and then, it may be, the thought of a way in 
which the throne might be reached recurs to his mind and 
becomes gradually less fantastical. 

Mr. Fletcher had a very difficult problem before him when he 
came to deal with Lady Macbeth’s summary of her lord’s cha- 
racter. He is “too full o’ the milk of human kindness,” she 
says; he has compunctions, is not without ccnscience; and the 
only way in which this difficulty is to be evaded is by telling us 
that Lady Macbeth did not really understand her husband’s 
disposition, and that her description of it is quite incorrect! 
This we do not for one single moment believe ; on the contrary, 
we are convinced that here, as in many other plays of eae gs 
he thus reveals the true conception of one character through the 


° ler Studies in “ Macbeth.” By George Fletcher. New edition. 
London: Longmans. 
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mouth of another. For what purpose would such a speech be 
introduced if not to portray for us the true distinction of the 
man, and incidentally of the speaker? He has compunction, she 
has none, and she longs for his return that she may pour her 
irit in his ear and chastise with the valour of her tongue all 
t impedes him ; and so this amiable woman utters that hideous 
invocation to the spirits of evil. What does Mr. Fletcher say 
about this? He thinks it shows that she is not “ inaccessible 
to remorse”! “ We have not here,” he would endeavour to 
persuade us, “ the language of a cold-blooded murderess—but the 
vehement effort of uncontrollable desire to silence the ‘¢ still, 
small voice’ of her human and feminine conscience.” We differ 
entirely from Mr. Fletcher; let the reader—though he know the 
passage by heart, as most readers do—read it carefully again, 
and say if it is aught else but the utterance of a fiend, utterly 
ruthless and remorseless, who revels in iniquity. The first vague 
thought of the crime shook Macbeth, as we have seen, caused his 
hair to rise and his heart to beat; but it does not shake Mr. 
Fletcher’s gentle domestic woman ; her words are :— 
Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it makes ; 
Nor Heaven peep through the blanket of the dark, 
To cry, Hold, hold! 


The modern man has a not unnatural desire to appear wiser than 
his fathers, and we should be pleased to show, if we could, that 
Coleridge and his fellows were all wrong; but their position 
seems to us impregnable. 

When Macbeth and his wife meet there can be no doubt that she is 
the leading spirit. She at once hints at the assassination of the King; 
he neither agrees nor refuses, but temporizes with a hesitating 
“We will speak further” ; and this further speech takes place be- 
tween the time of her exit into the building with King Duncan 
and Macbeth’s reappearance in a room of the castle through which 
servants have passed with dishes and service for the supper. 
Macbeth’s words appear to us those of a man certainly with a 
conscience; not of a “poetically whining villain,” as he is 
described in the “Study,” but of a brave man who shrinks from 
a villanous deed because it is villanous; and then, when Lady 
Macbeth enters, there occurs the speech which has led to the 
belief that the idea of the murder had been originated by 
Macbeth and discussed between him and his wife long anterior 
to his meeting with the weird sisters :— 

What beast was’t then, 


That made you break this enterprise to me ? 


Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere, and yet you would make both ; 
They have made themselves, and that their fitness now 
Does unmake you. 


Is this capable of no other explanation than that which has 
been often attributed to it—of a long-determined plot to kill 
Duncan? We must remember that there would be more reflec- 
tion on Macbeth’s courage in refusing to carry out a deed he 
had himself suggested than in refusing to put into execution one 
suggested to him; and it seems to us perfectly reasonable to 
suppose that during the interview they have just had before his 
entrance, she has artfully induced him to propose the actual com- 
mission of the murder to which, indeed, her words—“ O, never 
shall sun that morrow see,” and “ He that’s coming must be pro- 
vided for ”—have directly pointed, though nothing approaching 
to a plan, or even to a declaration of absolute design, has been 
shaped in words. For the rest (“ Nor time, nor place, did then 
adhere, and yet you would make both; they have made them- 
selves,” &c.) may it not very conceivably be that there had at 
first seemed some difficulty in so contriving the sleeping arrange- 
ments as to render access to the King’s chamber in the night an 
easy task? There may well have been a royal apartment so 
situated and so guarded, according to the custom of the times, 
that its occupant was safe; but we may imagine that the King 
has fallen into a project of sleeping elsewhere, watched by two 
chamberlains in his room, but by no sentinel outside, so that, the 
chamberlains being drugged, Duncan is at the murderer’s mercy. 
It must not be forgotten that the plan is only put into words by 
the woman who is pouring her spirit into reluctant ears, and chas- 
tising with the valour of her tongue her hesitating lord, after her 
remark that time and place have made themselves. When Duncan 
entered the castle her mind was made up that the sun should 
never see the morrow when he left it ; but how the deed was to 
be committed in a castle thronged with guests—Maleolm, Donal- 
bain, Banquo, Lenox, Macduff, Rosse, Angus, and their numerous 
servants are all here-—-was far from plain. Nor time, nor place, 
did then adhere; afterwards they make themselves; there is 
nothing to prevent the crime except the chamberlains, and when 
they are rendered senseless, the way is open to “the unguarded 
Duncan.” It must be insisted upon that the detail of the murder 
is now for the first time arranged—the marking with blood the 
sleepy two that it may seem “that they have done ’t.” Time and 
place have-:suddenly made themselves. 

The most astonishingly weak contention in Mr. Fletcher’s whole 
essay seems to us his denial of the obvious meaning to one of 
what is surely the very clearest points, not only in Macbeth, but 
in the whole of Shakspeare :— 


Mach. O, full of scorpions is my mind, dear wife ! 
Thou know’st that Banquo, and his Fleance, live. 


Lady M. But in them Nature’s copy’s not eterne. 
Macb. There’s comfort yet; they are assailable ; 
Then be thou jocund. 

To us it is absolutely inconceivable that Lady Macbeth could 
any possibility have meant anything else by the suggestion «Jy 
them Nature's copy’s not eterne” than the idea it suggests to 
her husband that “they are assailable”; the copy can be de. 
stroyed; and we lose patience with Mr. Fletcher when he 
remarks that “The line has been interpreted by some critics ag 
a deliberate suggesting, on Lady Macbeth’s part, of the murder 
of Banquo and his son.” Unquestionably it has, not by “some 
critics,” but surely by all who have thought so unmistakable q 
line worth comment. Mr. Fletcher, however, believes that “ the 
natural and unstrained meaning of the words is, at most, nothing 
more than this, that Banquo and his son are not immortal,” 
“At most”! But why, in the name of all that is wonderful, 
should Lady Macbeth utter so feeble a platitude? There cannot 
be a glimmer of doubt that she means murder, and her character 
is again made clear by Macbeth’s knowledge that when she hears 
it has been committed she will “applaud the deed.” The simpli- 
city which makes Mr. Fletcher misapprehend the line is equal 
by his expression of surprise that no “manager has ever yet be- 
thought himself of having an actual dagger suspended from the 
ceiling before the eyes of Macbeth’s way of making 
the scene more intelligible to the audience.” According to our critie 
Lady Macbeth’s agony in her last scene is accentuated by distress 
“to find that all she had mistaken in Macbeth for ‘the milk of 
human kindness’ was but mere selfish apprehensiveness,” and this 
“ involves the conviction that he is capable of no true affection,” 
We need scarcely argue that this is utterly without foundation, 
Mr. Fletcher, too, draws a distinction between “ instigating her 
husband’s heart to the purpose” and “ exciting his courage to the 
execution”; he thinks that she did the latter, but not the former; 
we are convinced that she did both. The book is, however, worth 
reading as an elaborate example of misdirected ingenuity. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


— book in which, with the aid of a preface by M. Dumas 
Jils, M. de Cherville has contributed pleasant letterpress 
to what we are sure he will not be angry with us for calling a 
still more pleasant selection from the studies and finished pic- 
tures of cats and dogs which the remarkable genius of Eugéne 
Lambert (1) has produced, is one of which all lovers of animals 
ought promptly to possess themselves if they can afford it. The 
Academician-dramatist’s preface is sprightly, of course, but a 
little odd. It opens with a long tirade about people who call 
themselves “de” without right—a tirade correct, but more than 
slightly irrelevant; while afterwards the son of his father con- 
fesses that, while he likes cats better than dogs, he does not like 
either very much. Then why this particular galley slave in this 
particular galley ? M.de Cherville is discursive, anecdotic, ex- 
tractive, sportsmanlike, and miscellaneous. As for M. Lambert, it 
is difficult to say whether his cats or his dogs, his finished pictures 
or his studies, are the better. We incline to the cats and the studies 
but not very opinionatedly. The studies of kittens, in particular, 
are very numerous and extraordinarily happy. The usual cat of 
art is a wholly conventional thing—an academic transcript, it is 
true, of something which in the original designer’s hand was no 
doubt a real cat, but which has got bylong transmission to be 
quite remote from the actual type, or only true to it in a few 
stereotyped attitudes, such as the cat sitting up with its tail 
packed round, and the cat sitting down with its paws out or 
folded. M. Lambert, who has done much other work, and who 
is one of the painters whom France owes to her famous school of 
tapestry, always studies straight from the life. Take, for instance, 
the plate of the cat startled by the sudden moving of the tortoise 
on which it is sitting. Any one who has not seen the precise ges 
ture—we don’t know that we ever saw a cat sitting on a tortoise, 
but we have often seen one in situations precisely similar, a child’s 
cart or other moveable being substituted for the tortoise—will see 
that the attitude (a cross between readiness to spring off and an 
obstinate cat-like determination to stick on) is caught to the life. 
The complete fancy pictures of cat families unpacked from baskets 
—cats playing or skirmishing with dogs or parrots or magpiles, 
cats in every conceivable variety of chair, cats sitting on a tige™ 
rug, kittens in a despairing state of involution with a a 
wheel, and so on—are comic enough and graceful enough in all 
conscience. The dogs—ranging over a great number of breeds— 
are a little more unequal. oy terriers, King Charleses (let it be 
noted that M. de Cherville does not, as usual, say “ Kings 
Charles”), the pugs, the poodles, the Skyes even, are admirable. 
We are less certain about the bull-dogs. In one case only does 
the painter seem to us distinctly unfaithful. His “ chat oe ~ 
is almost exactly like an —— domestic tabby, rather rougher 
and more powerfully built. Now the real wild eats which we 
have seen, both alive and stuffed, in Scotland have been (ex 
as kittens, when, but for their viciousness, you might mistake 
them) very distinct, with long, flat, viperish heads, a different 
habit of body, and a much more trailing and less compact. build. 
Are there any real wild cats in France? This, however, is quite 


(2) Les chiens et les chats d’Eugene Lambert. Par le Marquis d 
Cherville. Paris: Librairie de l’Art. 
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a detail ; and the book, as a whole, is worthy of the highest 


There is so much mere bookmaking in England, and our own 
practitioners of the craft are such excellent exponents of its vices, 
that it may seem rather pharisaical to bear hardly on bookmakers 

We really think, however, that M. C. de Varigny (2) 
ight have taken a little more trouble to acquire some know- 
jedge of things in general before writing about things in parti- 
His account of the Vanderbilt and Astor “piles” of 
dollars—things far more effective than any moralist’s lessons in 
ing a poor man content with poverty—and of our own railway 
ings and suchlike cattle, is not ill written, and no doubt com- 
piled from authorities. But what on earth does he mean by say- 
ing that Mr. Gladstone was “born in the purple,” and that he 
«p’était pas seulement héritier de la grande fortune de son pére ” ? 
And what sort of a man can he be who gravely writes that the 
Merrimac “ balaya les cétes des Etats-Unis, coulant bas les vais- 
seaux de guerre, capturant les batiments de commerce,” till the 
Monitor stopped her? What is fame if less than thirty years 
ean so travesty the memory of no less an event than the first 
battle between ironclad ships as to permit such an account as 
this of the short-lived glory of Hampton Roads ? 

We have before us two charming reprints from the Librairie 
des Bibliophiles. We have often spoken of M. Bengesco’s Guvres 
choisies de Voltaire, the fourth volume of which has now ap- 
_ ;and, though we hope it is not true that “ nobody now buys” 

Patriarch’s whole works, no ordinary body can want anything 
prettier or better judged than this selection. The Précieuses 
ridicules, edited by M. Vitu, with a frontispiece charming] 
etched after M. Leloir, is even a greater triumph of M. Jouaust’s 
art. M. Leloir has had the good sense and good taste to make 
Qsthos and Magdelon, not trollops or dowdies as some former 
illustrators have done, but pretty girls in unexceptionable get-up, 
such as La Grange and Du Croisy would have been really likely 
tocourt, and M. Vitu’s introduction is excellent. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


piszor SELWYN of New Zealand and Lichfield, by the 
Rev. G. H. Curteis (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), though to 
acertain extent an amplification of the Rev. H. W. Tucker's 
memoir, and not free from diffuseness, is likely to attract many 
classes of readers, and as a biography is of fuller and more varied 
interest than any previous record of the Bishop's life and work. 
At first sight there appears to be a somewhat striking dispro- 
portion between the space allotted by Canon Curteis to the story 
of the twenty-six years of the first Bishop of New Zealand's 
colonial episcopate and that devoted to his subsequent ten years’ 
labours in the diocese of Lichfield. The latter period occupies 
the larger portion of the present volume. The more detailed 
treatment it receives is perfectly justifiable in the circumstances. 
The fresh material collected by Canon Curteis is, in the main, 
elucidative of Bishop Selwyn’s work in England, the position he 
a during the troublous days of the Disestablishment of 
the Church in Ireland, his views on ritual and Church govern- 
ment, his advocacy of Diocesan Conferences and other schemes 
in promotion of what Canon Curteis aptly styles the “massive 
unity” of the Church of England. Moreover, the earlier and 
longer portion of Selwyn’s distinguished career—his arduous and 
chequered experience in New Zealand, by which he is still best 
remembered by most people—is tolerably well known, and cannot 
have been forgotten by readers of Mr. Tucker's volumes. Worth 
retelling, however, and revived with excellent effect by Canon 
Curteis, is the story of Selwyn’s journeyings by land and sea, his 
negotiations between Maoris and settlers, his organization of 
Church and school work, his shipwreck at New Caledonia, when 
he showed by his diving feats the skill and courage displayed in 
similar exploits of his school days at Eton. 

Whether Jadis, “ by a Descendant,” a small quarto of quotations 
from historians, prophets, and bards, put forth by Mr. Hayes, of 
Henrietta Street, be not more cryptic in style and matter than 
any cryptogram, great or little, is a question not lightly to be 
decided. It may be an arraignment of the Tudors for their 
monstrous vengeance on the Plantagenets, the Poles, and other 
noble and inconvenient persons, who suffered for their offences in 
constructive treason. It may be a vindication of the House of 
York, or it may be merely an exercise in the art of quotation. 

d would he be who undertakes to decide what “a De- 
scendant’s” aim is, or from whom “a Descendant” claims de- 
scent, or in what direction one may seek the clue to this mighty 
maze, and obtain the repose due to stubborn and protracted 
wrestling with the mystery. It may be humiliating to be com- 

lled to confess that, for us at least, Jadis wants a key ; but so 
it is, whether the historical surmise be correct or not. 

The sonnets of Mr. Frank Marzials—Death’s Disguises (Walter 
Scott)—though distinguished by much of the wealth and stateli- 
ness of diction that are the fruits of Rossettian influences, possess 
decided individuality of fancy and expression. Several of the 
Sonnets inspired by paintings—for example, “The Beguiling of 
Merlin,” after Mr. Burne Jones—are notable illustrations in the 
poetic field of which Rossetti was master, and reveal rare inter- 
Pretative insight. Excellent artistry may be noted in the series 


(2) Les grandes fortunes aux Etats-Unis et en Angleterre. Par C. de 


Varigny, Paris : Hachette. 


“Death’s Disguises,” particularly in that suggested by Rethel’s 
famous design of Death as the Friend, which is admirably delicate 
in imagining and form. 

In Mr. Archibald Lampman’s Among the Millet (Ottawa: 
Durie) we have the freshest and most spontaneous poetry that 
Canada has so far produced, a volume that can scarcely be opened 
at random without offering some convincing proof that the author 
possesses not the mere faculty of verse-making, but a distinct 
measure of poetic vision. The “ impressionism” of Mr. Lampman’s 
poem of the American woods and lakes and mountains is very 
remarkable, something as far removed from the minute detail 
with which most descriptive poets burden their poetic landscapes 
as the broad, yet vague, effects of colour and atmosphere in Nature 
herself. From “An Athenian Reverie,” a poem that abounds in 
charming pictures, it is clear that Mr. Lampman’s handling of 
blank verse is not less agreeable than his facility in other 
measures. In this poem the poet defines his own position with 
perfect accuracy :— 

Wh tcher, stands th 44 lifes 
as a wal r,s rom 
all life and his own. 


The Reverie deals with a prospect of the happy end to a sea- 


voyage :— 
To-morrow I shall hear again the din 
Of the loosed cables, and the rowers’ chaunt, 
The rattled cordage, and the plunging oars. 
Once more the bounding sail shall bear us on 
Across the level of the laughing sea. 
Ere mid-day we shall see far off behind us, 
Faint as the summit of a sultry cloud, 
The white Acropolis. Past Sunium, 
With rushing keel, the long Eubcean strand, 
Hymettus and the pine-dark hills shall fade 
Into the dusk ; at Andros we shall water, 
And e’er another starlight hush the shores 
From seaward valleys catch upon the wind 
The fragrance of old Chian vintages. 


In Mr. Brewer's Madeleine: a Poem in Fragments (Putnam’s 
Sons) there is little to note save some pretty, neatly-turned vers 
de société, ballades, rondeaus, and other light devices. Mr. 
Thayer's Hesper : an American Drama (Cambridge, Mass: Sever), 
is a play but in form, and dramatic not at all. A book that 
shows no want of the “ accomplishment of verse "—a gift, for all 
Wordsworth says, that does not alone make the poet—is Mr. 
Arthur Platt’s Marpessa: a Masque ; with Eight Odes (Cambridge : 
Deighton, Bell, & Co.); but, beyond this, we may not venture to 
speak of these poems as poetry. Mr. Hu Maxwell's Idyls of the 
Golden Shore (Putnam’s Sons), a volume of poems inspired by a 
sojourn in California, comprise many pieces marked by the ever- 
pleasing youthful qualities of sincerity, vigour, and glow; a little 
too exuberant, perhaps, but still decidedly racy. 

That excellent journal of arts and industries, Artistic Japan 
——— Low & Co.), fully sustains the promise of its first 
monthly issue in the beauty of its designs, the admirable quality 
of the reproductions in colour by M. Guérard, and the interest of 
its letterpress. M. Philippe Burty’s article on “The Sword,” with 
illustrations after the inimitable Hokusai, which appeared in a 
recent number, will alone richly repay the purchaser. 

In the current number of the new periodical, Art and Literature 
(Maclure, Macdonald, & Co.), the # wom include a reproduction 
from a photograph of Lord Tennyson, and two “mezzographs,” 
a “St. Andrews,” after a painting by Sam Bough, which is a sound 
example of reproduction, and an Israels—“ The Happy Family ”— 
which is a less successful rendering of the painter’s technique. 

Among new editions we have Albany Fonblanque’s How We 
are Governed, sixteenth edition, revised by W.J.Gordon (Warne 
& Co.); Vol. IV. of Mr. J. G. Whittier’s works, comprising Per- 
sonal Poems, &c. (Macmillan & Co.); and “the author's copyright 
edition” of The Quick or the Dead? by Amélie Rives (Rout- 
ledge), with a portrait and a preface. in the latter Miss Rives 
declares that certain critics—very rude young men they must be 
—who took the heroine in The Quick or the Dead? to be a 
study of the author's self were lamentably in error. Barbara 
Pomfret is an exceedingly uncomfortable person, yet it appears 
that such Barbaras abound in the States. Miss Rives has cor- 
responded with more than one, and had letters “ from many who 
have known Barbaras and suffered at their hands.” Her book, 
she thinks, will not have been written in vain “ if the eyes of 
even one Barbara hive been opened to the way in which she is 
treating, or has treated, her Jock.” It was ever thus with 
authors. 

Of year-books we have the Annual Report for 1888 of the 
Royal Humane Society, from which it appears that the Income- 
tax Commissioners refuse any longer to exempt the funds of the 
Society from taxation; The Metropolitan Year-Book for 1889 
(Cassell) ; The Advertisers’ Guardian, 1889, by Louis Collins; 
Burdett’s Official Intelligence, 1889 (Spottiswoode & Co.), a 
valuable summary of information on the National Debt, Home 
and Foreign Stocks, and other financial matters; and Sell’s 
Directory of Registered Telegraphic Addresses, Sc. 

We have received The Brasenose Calendar, 1509-1858 (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press); The Trustees Acts, by Gawayne Baldwin 
Hamilton (Stevens); Elementary Commercial Geography, by 
Hugh Robert Mill, D.Se. ae : University Press) ; 
Elementary Arabic, by Frederic du Pre Thornton (Allen & 
Co.) ; Red Letter Saints (S.P.C.K.); The Eighty-Eights, Sermons 
preached at Canterbury, by Canon Fremantle (Clarke); Con- 
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Jirmation : its History and Meaning, by Julian S. Blunt 
(SPC. K.); A Century of the Phenix Common Room (Brasenose 
ee 1786-1885, edited for private circulation by Falconer 

M.A.; A Memorial of St. Martin’s on the Hill, Scar- 
by the Rev. Newton Mant (Simpkin & Co.) ; Mary of 
Nazareth—Part I., a Poem by Sir J. C. Barrow, Bart. (Burns & 
Oates) ; Elementary Mathematics (Collins, Sons, & Co.) ; Elemen- 
tary Synthetic Geometry, by N. F. Dupuis (Macmillan) ; Key to 
Mr. Lock's Trigonometry for Beginners (Macmillan) ; The Model 
Engineer, by Paul N. Hasluck (Crosby Lockwood & Co.) ; 
Essays on Practical Politics, by Theodore Roosevelt (Putnam’s 
Son); Longmans’ Junior School Arithmetic (Longmans & Co.) ; 
The Theological Monthly (Nisbet) ; Sunshine and Shadow, by W. 11. 
Davenport Adams (Skeflington) ; A Handbook of the Greek 
Method, by Daniel Wood, with a by F. Penrose, M.A. 
(Whiting) ; Caesar's Seventh Campaign k VII. De Bello 
Gallico, edited by W. Cookworthy Compton, illustrated by E. T. 
Compton (Bell & Sons); Examples for Practice in Seven-Figure 
Logarithms, by Joseph Wolstenholme, Sc.D. (Macmillan), ‘al 
Grece Reddenda, Exercises arranged by C. J. Jerram, M.A. 
(Oxford ; Clarendon Press). 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 


entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of | days. 


MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 
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The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The Saturpay Review may be had every Saturday from 
Veuve J. Borveau, 22 Rue de la Banque (near the Bourse), 
Paris, 
by whom also Subscriptions will be received. 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review may likewise be obtained in 
Paris every Saturday of Mr. J. G. Forurrtmnenam, 8 Rue 
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,YCEUM. —Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry Irving.— 
E Eveni 45, Overture,7.40, M 
tt... ing at 7. verture acbeth, Mr. Henry Irving ; 
ay 4 Office (Mr. J. Hurst) open 10 to 5, or by letter or telegram. _Carriages i.—LYCEuUM, 


LOBE.—KING RICHARD IIL —Duke of Gloster, My 
RICHARD MANSFIELD. Every evening, at 7.45, Shakespeare's KING 
I11.—Box Uttice (Mr. J. Watts) open daily trom 10 to 5.—Mr. E. D. PRICE, 


RENCH GALLERY, 120 Pall Mall.—The THIRTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of PICTURES by, FOKEIGN ARTISTS, including 
KRAMER’ ER'S great W Work, * k,** The Descent from the © Toss," * is now OPEN, —Admission, ay Is, 


GROSVENOR | GALLERY, NEW STREET, 


W OPEN. SECOND SERIE 


A CENTURY “of BRITISH ART. 
INCLUDING a SMALL COLLECTION of PASTELS of the PaRIOD, 
WORKS by HOGARTH, CONSTABLE, GAINSBOROUGH, TUKNER, REYNOLDs, 
WILKIE, ROMNEY, COTMAN, &c. 
Admission, ONE SHILLING, from Ten to Six. 


HE STUART EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS, MINIA- 
TURES, and al connected with the Royal House of of Stuart, 


THE GREAT SCHOOLS of ENGLAND. — Messrs, 
ICKINS''N & FOSTER beg to announce the EXHIBITION of this P: 4 
at shina NEW BOND STREET, to which Views of Oxford and Cambridge will shortly 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT INTERNATIONAL PHO. 
TOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION, NOW OPEN. we extra charge. Apparatus 
ie Art Divisieon—Lantern Division. Di Ent daily st 6.30., Satur. 

5.30. Photographs enlarged on sereen to 30 feet in diameter by special limelight 


apparatus. 


BokouGH of SHEFFIELD.—The CORPORATION of of 

SHEFFIELD are prepared to Receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on Mortgage, 

for a period of years or wo to six months’ notice from any time. Interest by the rate of 
£3 per cent. per annum ations to ke made to 

Bri — oo W. FISHER TASKER, Registrar. 


TO BE LET OR SOLD. 
ENT.—The CORNER HOUSE, SHORTLANDS, about 


half a mile from the Station, end about a mile from Beckenham Junction. A very 

expensively and built about the year 1868 for the 

Tate wii owner, Mr. G. L. *CRAIK. and since that time continuously occupied by him and his 
te wife, the Author of “ John Halifax, Se som nan 


The by acarriage-drive. Ten bedchambers, dressing-room or bed-room, linen- 
room, vesti' ule, entrance-hall, morning-room, lavatory, drawing-room and boo k-room, 
together 37 feet by 15 feet (or 17 ieet, including bay). exclusive of large reces-ed window about 

8 feet in depth ; dining-room, 18 feet (including by leading to billiard- 
room, 22 feet ¥ inches by 16 feet ; servants’ hall, and offices. he yoo’ — reception- ~rooms 
are fitted with floors of parqueterie. The principal bed rooms yo, lofty “ waggo..-he: 
ceilings, and the principal rooms have stone fenders and tiling soon the fireplaces and 

neiled outings. The whole character of the property is ditterent to that of an ordinary 
Butler . hou-e. Gasand waterlaid on. Thereare pipes for warming the hall, passages, and 

neipai rooms. 

Three loose boxes and coach- house for three carriages ; laundry room, drying-room, car- 
penter’s shop, cow-house, shed, and premises; tennis lawn: pyramid, app'e and pear trees, 
fo est trees and choice shrubs and evergieen> ; summer-house, k kitchen garden, and a smail 
paddock the latter is a piece of very picture» woodland with woodland 

TO BE —Rent, including in all, four acres, £250, on Lease ; fixtures and 
furniture by woodland and adjacent land, to the extent o: 

res more, can 

“n is possible the freehoid could be purchased. 

Lowden, to Messrs. DEBENHAM, TRWSON, FARMER, & BRIDGRWATER, 80 Cheapside, 

n, E.C.; or Messrs. BAXTER, Pay Ne, & Lepper, Market Square, Bromley. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—FACULTY of 
MEDICINE.—The CLASSES recommence on May 1, and are so arconged as to afford 
@ convenient opportunity for students to commence their N vo Course. Full information 
may be obtained from the Office of the College, Gower Street, 
MARCUS BECK. M.S.M.B,, | Faculty of Medicine. 
J.M. HORSBURG Secretary. 


SOUTH - EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 


President The Very Rev. the DEAN OF CANTERBURY, D.D. 
Read-Master—The Rev. E, AUQUIER, M.A., Clare College, 
_, The College is, a Public School, intended to afford a sound Education based on the 
and E the Church of England. 330 boys ; Master 
uates 


uniatilens and naps of £42. £21, £15, and £10 are annually thrown open for compe- 
hapel, Gy Workshop, Swi Bath, Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, 
‘ath, & 
_Fees fi for Board and Tuition, £57 per annum. 


GoutH- -EASTERN COLLEGE, J UN 10R SCHOOL, 
Under the immediate supervision 
Rev. E. D)AUQUIER and the Rev. J WHITING. 
Fees same as in the College. 
For full intormation as to both Branches, apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


ag INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 


COOPERS HILL, STAINES. 
The course of study is arranged to tit an ENGINEER tor employment in Europe, India, 
or the Colonies. About FIFTY STUDENTS will be admitted in September 1489. For 
Competition the Soxsmary of State will offer Ten Appointments in the Indian Public 
Works Department and Two in the Indien ‘aslapeagie Department. — For particulars 
apply to the SkCKETARY , at the College. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.--JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS for four the School. Four of £50, one £30, one 
£20. Examination begins June 12, 1889. ust be under fourteen on January |, 
1889.—F —For further particulars apply’ Ww. WARDEN, “Radley | College, Abingdon. 


(HELTEN HAM COLLEGE. —ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIP EXAMINATION July 2, 3, and 4. At least Fourteen Scholarships will be 
offered (value £80 to £20’. Ages under fifteen and under thirteen.—Apply to SECRETARY. 


BRIGHTON COLLEGE 
Head-Master—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A. 
Head- Master of Civil and Miltary Department—E. A. A, SPENCER, Esq., M.A. 
ate of Cheitenham College. 
Head- Master Department—D, C, WiCKTIAM, Esq., M.A. 

The School has a Classical Side on which Boys are prepared for the Universities, Indian 
Civil Service, &c. There is also a Civil and Military Department, the work in which is 
specially otapted for passing boys direct into Woolwich, », Senchaest. ‘or Coopers Hill, or for 
business lice. There is a Junior Department for Boys from eight to thirteen, with separate 


Boarding- house, caheel buildings. and staff of Masters. 
SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIPS.—By EXAMINA- 
N, held Riper! at Oxford and at Rossall, on April 3, 4, and 5. "4 


ELEV SCHOLARSHIPS will bes awarded ai 


t Rossall, valup vee ing from 70 Guineas 


£10. Subject of Examination in main Cl — +} 
HgAD-MASTER, twood. 


